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If you have any expectation that you know what a deep coil springs on all four wheels you can really 

Nash ‘'600”’ is like—stop right here. g-l-i-d-e over rough roads. ; 

You may know that it delivers 25 to 30 miles ona The old-time drag of extra weight—that’s out. 
gallon of gasoline, at moderate highway speeds— The rattles and squeaks of bolted construction— 
(and that’s wonderful). they’re gone! Instead, in a Nash ‘‘600,’’ body and 

nia ieee : frame are one welded steel unit—clean, trim and 
You may know that it’s just as big inside as it 
: i ‘ husky as a B-29! 
looks outside—that the front seat is divan size, ' 2 hm ; 
and the back seat can be turned into a soft double It’s ented kind of motoring, made possible by a 
bed at night. That’s swell, too. new kind of car. And the priceP You’re going to, 


like that, too; it’s in the low-price field. 


Do it!—drive a new Nash ‘‘600.’’ Your dealer has 
it, also the new Nash Ambassador. See him today. 


And you have heard about the Nash Weather- 
Eye Conditioned Air System that furnishes fresh, 
filtered air—warm as you dial it—without dust or 


drafts. And that’s something. 
. Nash Motors 
e ° 9 . ° ° 
But this is what you can’t know—until you drive Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Nash ‘'600’’ — 
viianciel Tune in the Nash-Kelvinator Musical Hit— 
Here is something so brand-new in performance that David Rose and orchestra with Curt Massey, 
it adds up toa new type of automobile. It steers, parks, Kitty Kallen. Wednesdays 10:30 p.m., East- 
handles easier—it is amazingly quiet—and with ern Daylight Time. CBS—Full Network. 











“PENICILLIN 
can bravel in 


| eer recently your doctor could not carry 
penicillin in his bag like the other drugs he 
always wants with him. Penicillin had to be kept 
under refrigeration. Whenever he needed it away 
from his office or the hospital, time had to be 
lost while penicillin was obtained from the near- 


est place where it was kept under refrigeration. 


With the manufacture of penicillin in highly 
purified crystalline form by Commercial Sol- 
vents, this picture has changed. This new peni- 
cillin does not require refrigeration. Now this 
vital drug always can be as close at the doctor’s 
hand as his bag, ready to be given on his first 
call if needed. This means valuable hours saved 
in commencing treatment—a head start in com- 
bating infection. 

The development of Penicillin-C.S.C. Crystal- 
line Sodium Salt is a direct result of Commercial 
Solvents’ scientific research. From this research 
will continue to come important advances in 
chemistry for medicine, industry and agriculture. 
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(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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THE distinguished taste of 
Merito Wines—their sumptuous 
smoothness and bouquet—reflect 
a wine-making art handed down in 
one family for 700 years. For back in 
the 13th century, the Marques del 
Merito’s ancestors planted the vineyards 
that give you Merito Wines today. 
Make a selection, at your dealer’s, 

of Sherries and Ports by Merito, 

and serve your guests imported 

wines that are unsurpassed. 





Send for free Merito Wine Guide and Recipe Booklet. 


MERITO IMPORTED SHERRIES AND PORTS 
Marques del Merito Inc., Dept. 5K; P.O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York 
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~ Pathfinder’s Circulation 


In your issue of May 27, under the head- 
ing “Stricken,” you state that Pathfinder 
“told its 404,559, mainly farm, circulation: 
‘Sorry! This is all we can print this weck’.” 

For your information, Pathfinder has been 
guaranteeing 600,000 net paid. circulation 
since’ Jan. 1 and has at this moment over 
800,000 net paid circulation. Being-a publi- 
cation for the smaller cities and towns of 
under 25,000, Pathfinder naturally has about 
80 per cent of its circulation in trading cen- 
ters of under 1,000 population. 

GraHAM PATTERSON 
Publisher 
Pathfinder 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bikini Guinea Pigs 

It is all very fine for scientists and govern 
ment experts to test the effect of the atom 
bomb on defenseless goats and pigs, but 


ery 
Should her mission fail, Mrs. Worden is 
willing to replace a goat at Bikini 


there must be a voice raised in protest. |, 
for one, object. Had these four-footed crea- 
tures the ability to discuss the matter with 
us, I am certain they would refuse to take 
part in the Bikini slaughter. 
Peter Bic! 
Monroe, N. Y. 


Mr. Biagi will find he has a friend in Mrs. 
Hattie Worden, posed beside her auto in 
Dearborn, Mich. She plans to picket the 
White House. 


Can We. Afford to Loan? | 

This letter is addressed primarily to Mr. 
Hendrick R. Suydam of Toronto, Ont., whose 
letter headed “Loan Phobia?” appeared in 
your issue of May 27. . 

Friend Hendrick seems to take the attitude 


: thet the people of the United States are to 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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And if you aren’t up on today’s expressive slang, 
peanuts means a very small amount of money. 
Like your electric bill. It really is peanuts, isn’t it — 
compared to most other items in your family budget? 


While the cost of most things climbed 

through the years — the price of electric service 
kept right on going down. Even in wartime, 
when practically all prices popped up, electricity 
actually became a few peanuts cheaper. 





Cleat icity works 











As a matter of fact, the average American- 
family gets twice as much electricity for its money 
today as it did 20 years ago! 


All of this goes to prove an important point. 

Sound business management — and experienced 
employees—together have given the American people 
dependable, low-priced electric service — the best 
and the most in the world! You'll enjoy that service 
even more in the electric years ahead. | 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


Enjoy ““THE ELECTRIC HO 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


”* with Rebert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, Eastern Daylight Time, CBS Network. 





Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 

















| Nor the power of the magazine that vi 
| : attracts more women than _ it 1 
| any other magazine_in the world. or. 


“JOURNAL : 


Newsweek, Jane 10, 1946, Volume XXVIII, Ni ; Newsweek is ished WEEKLY PUBLICATI INC., $50 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio, printed in U. Entered as secos! 
Me enathee Pasuay 1s 1088, Lt Foetathes ot Dayton Ohi, under the Act of March &, 1879, Subecription $6.90 a year In'U.S.A. ~— 











The 


Even today, a dime or so will still en- 
able a fellow to end an evening in style. 
The high cost of living hasn’t ruled out 
some old favorites — not the moon, at 
least, nor summer’s own frosty-cool 
ice cream cone! 


At such a moment, it’s almost un- 
romantic to say anything more. But 
the fact is, there’s a lot besides frosti- 
ness and flavor that makes a certain ice 
cream a very special treat. You see 
it under the labels “Sealtest”’ and 

“Breyers”— and whether by the cone 
_or quart, it means extra money’s worth. 

Every lick of ice cream which wears 
these labels is subject to a unique 
supervision, Sealtest Laboratories, 


established by National Dairy, set the 
standards for it. And, moreover, check 
continually to make sure those stand- 
ards are -met. 


In over a thousand communities, 
National Dairy member companies 
hold to the high mark fixed by scien- 


tific controls. Only ice cream which | 


conforms to Sealtest standards can be 
sold to you under these labels. 


Of course, National Dairy’s red Seal- 
test symbol is found, too, on milk and 
other milk products. The complex sys- 
tem of inspection, the work and re- 


- search behind it, are all part of a larger 


program to perfect and improve milk 
in whatever form it reaches you, 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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This is the new ¥ air-tight luggag 


Halliburton has created a new kind of Travel Case . : 
of a hard,:light-in-weight aluminum alloy. With this Se éy 
luggage material it is possible to cinch the halves off i 
together with tension latches on a live-rubber cushitale: 

The result is air-tight luggage that locks out moisture, 
mildew, dust — even the air-pressure changes that come 

at high altitudes. Each Halliburton Travel Case is 

registered and guaranteed to give you a lifetime of service. 
Erle P. Halliburton, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 
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LETTER! 


(Continued from Page 2) 
be censured for not rushing right ahead : 
handing Great Britain $3,750,000,000 ith 
out even studying the problem or asking ang 
questions. For his benefit, let me review som 
of the questions we must ask before we « 
make such a decision: 

1—Can we afford to lend money to anyon 
right now? At present every man, wom 
and child in the United States owes son 
$2,000 as his share of the present nation 
debt. A $3,750,000,000 loan would increa: 
this per capita debt by about $300. [This i 
a mistake. The per capita figure would | 
approximately $26.] 

2—There is the always embarrassing ques 
tion of whether Great Britain will constituy 
a good loan risk. We are forced to recall; 
small matter of some $4,368,000,000 still um 
paid on the principal from the last time 
“saved democracy.” 

3—There is the question of what th 
money will be used for. As far as I 
there have been no offers of guarantees th 
this money will not be used to compete 
the ‘United States for world markets. 
other words, we may be lending money & 
build up a competitor who will undersell 1 
and run us out of the market entirely. 


B. P. STEPHENS 










Brownsville, Texas 


Proponents of the loan argue: (1) The p 
capita division of the debt has no meaning 
reality (a) unless the national debt is paid o 
which would be in itself so disastrous a p 
ceeding for our credit structure and national 
wealth that no government would undertake’ 
it, or (b) unless the government were unable 
to meet the financial demands of the loan 2 
had to float additional securities or levy ad 
tional taxes; (2) no money leaves the cour 
but a credit is extended to Britain for 
purchase of goods which must be paid for 
50 years; (8) the slight inflationary effect é 

a decrease in the supply of goods and an ix’ 
cedaaé bo cenit one by seadheuinal. and (§: 
the credit to Britain is to be extended in iv 
stallments over the next five years; in any on 
year, the credit could not possibly exceed If } 
per cent of our national income. 4 

The real argument Secretary Vinson rel 
upon to convince Congress and the public! 
not an economic argument at all. It is @ 
contention that we should help save 
world trade of the British Empire to 
save the democratic ideals of free ente 
The implication is that unless we do this, th 
world will be Communist-dominated. 


on 


Over Pork Chops 
I am writing in reference to your artic 
entitled “Pork Chops, Sir” in the May 27 # 


. sue about the corporal who told Genes 


Eisenhower, on being questioned, that 
mess was bum. I assume it was the result d 8 
accurate reporting and, if so, typifies ti 
“fashionable” attitude your publication a 

others have taken toward officer persont 

To any officer who, like myself, has spe@ 


Thin famous Gilheit Lancaite, Bord wellinmnante 
tif the Uangeit- selling highsd-qnality bond paper 
oe cts 100% new cotton fibre covitent asounee 


sILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 

















Protect your production against 
POWER FAILURES 


Dug to delays, the volume produc- 
tion you planned for this spring may 
be just beginning to hit its stride. 
Probably, you’re operating with war- 
weary boilers, turbines, engines or 
electrical equipment. That equip- 
ment ought to be having the benefit 
of competent inspections. 


Hartford Steam Boiler can help 


you here. Itsinspections are planned 
to minimize the chance of accident. 
By disclosing dangerous conditions 
they enable the Company’s policy- 

| holders to put their present 

_ units in good shape for the long pull 

' ahead. Bear in mind that in many 
fields, new equipment may not be 
available for some time. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff of any de- 
voted solely to power-equipment 
inspection and insurance. This staff 
draws upon the experience the Com- 
pany has gained in 80 years of spe- 
cializing in one line, And its many 
field engineers are so located that 
they can be reachied quickly in an 
emergency. : 

So widely are these engineering 
benefits recognized by power-plant 
operators that Hartford Steam Boiler 
is their first choice, by a wide margin. 
Have your agent or broker give you 
further details on 
how the Company 


can serve your plant. — 





The Hartford Steam Boiler inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bellers ¢ Preseure Vessels « Stoom, Ges end Diccel Engines o- Sardines o Glestricel Equipment 









LETTER 
the major portion of his Army career in ¢ 
company-officer grades with continuo 
troop duty throughout, this attitude of & 
structive criticism is both untrue and unfai 

The situation is a good example of the o 
axiom: “It’s the company-grade officer wh 
is left holding the bag.” The GI says he 
getting a bum deal; the rank says it ki 
nothing about it and besides it’s not i 
fault. And so the company officer sweats, 

And what the hell is the matter with po 
chops, anyway? 





Daviw A. WALLACE 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


@ If nothing “happens” to Cpl. R. L. Duttog 
for his frank reply to General Eisenhower’ 
question, it will be a victory for democr 
in the army. I suggest that you look into th 
matter in six months. 


OrFIcer’s NAME WITHHELD 
Long Beach, Calif. 
The GI’s Better Side 
In my estimation no other publication ca 
match your fair and searching reports o 
American occupation progress in Germany. 
But can you go just a bit farther and sy 
something about the better sidé of the Gl 





Visions of sugar plums—come true 


civilian relationship in both occupied and 
liberated nations? 

Say something occasionally about the nv- 
merous candy and clothing drives condu 
by the men for the unfortunate children, the 
kindness displayed toward the aged men and 
women, etc. The enclosed photo shows the 
result of one such good deed. Polish DP 
children received more than 18,000 pieces 4 
candy from the men of the 90th Infantry @ 
the Weiden area just before the 90th re 
turned home, 


Joun P, Conrad 
New York City 
Labor and Rights 

I have just listened to the President's ple 
for a truce in the rail strike. From his 
and all the information available, it seems 
me that what we need is an education 2 
practical economics. Labor is following 
blindly a group of selfish organizers who 4 
not care about the results of continued wag? 
increases. If someone would educate uni 
members that the inevitable result of i 
(Continued on Page 18) 


















How Two Loans Helped a Business Grow 1500 


HEN War broke out, one of 

the first firms the Navy turned 
to for help was the Pollak Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Organized in 1923, it had 400 em- 
ployees at the outbreak of the War. 
Its annual sales totaled about $2,- 
000,000, chiefly from the sale of 


ordnance to the Government. 


The Company was asked to in- 
‘crease its output of such precision 
products as percussion fuzes, bomb 
racks, smoke-screen tanks, and gen- 
erators. To do this, it needed new 
financing. The Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company provided a loan and 
helped with counsel based on the 
wide business experience and con- 
tacts of its officers. 


The firm expanded and produc- 
tion increased. Two years later, ad- 


ditional funds were needed. Again, 
the Bank of Manhattan helped out. 
Eventually, the Pollak Company’s 
annual sales volume reached $30,- 
000,000, and its personnel grew to 
4,800. It not only produced but in- 
vented many vital war items, 
trained other contractors and was 
one of the first companies to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy “E” Award 
with five stars. 


Although the war is over, Pollak 


is still moving ahead. Its wartime 
loans have been liquidated. Aided 
by the- Bank of Manhattan, it is 
buying another plant, larger than 
all its* prewar plants combined, to 
be used for the production of a 
new line of peacetime products. 


The Bank of Manhattan has as- 
sisted many firms, such as the 
Pollak Company, with loans, and 
equally important—with helpful, 
understanding advice. 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Here comes the community lifeblood... via railroad 


It's made up not only of food and fuel and clothing. It's made 
up, too, of things on which jobs depend—the materials for 
industries and farms and stores that keep them going. It's 
made of quick, economical transportation for the community's 
products to profitable markets. It’s made of people who 
come and go with ideas and projects and ambitions. 


Yes, through its arteries—the railroads—the country gets 
life and growth! 


It's our job, at the American Car and Foundry Company to 


a 





help make possible ever better, ever smoother-riding, ever 
more economical and dependable railroad service. And 
you—personally —benefit in many ways from the advanced 
railroad equipment we design and build: 


Passenger coaches—dining cars—sleeping cars 
—with comforts and luxuries never before ap- 
proached, for your travel ease. 


Freight cars—sturdier, lighter, more efficient, to 


help lower the ultimate cost of things you buy. 


Tank cars—refrigerator cars—mine cars—even 
railroad car wheels —equipment that makes your 
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Blood Stream |c 





of America 


life better today; that will help bring you an even 
brighter tomorrow. 
merican 
We take tremendous pride in American Car and Foundry 
products. They are designed and made with a single aim — 
to provide such distinct operating advantages that any rail- 
road using them will be better equipped to prove that: 


Progress rides on rails! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York © Chicago + St.Louis + Cleveland * Washington 
Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
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it's EASY ENOUGH to spot leaks in “Garden Variety” transmis- 
sion lines... but some losses are harder to find. Take steam-lines 
in some plants, for instance—where heat leaks right through the 


metal walls of the bare pipe... and leaves no tell-tale fountains - 


to mark the points of exit. 


FORESIGHTED ENGINEERS use K&M “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia Pipe Insulation to eliminate that 
problem . . . for it seals the heat in, assuring posi- 
tive heat control in any pipe carrying up to 600° F. 
It is extremely durable and light in weight. 

e 

COMBINING THE BEST in asbestos with the insulat- ; 
ing perfection of magnesia, “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia has proved in factories, ships and 
refineries that it’s the best insulation of its type. 
Let “Featherweight” end your insulation worries, 


“ASBESTOS 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS ...Keasbey & Mattison 
has been m&king it serve mankind since 1873 in 
products like: Ebonized Asbestos electrical in- 
sulating material; K&M Asbestos Paper and Mill- 
board; “Century” APAC Sheathing. 


 KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


IN ACTION’ 














= LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 

creased wages is increased prices, they would 
= twice before putting their savings in a 
strike. 











Cox. K. L. Jonnson 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


@ The rights of labor are pretty well estab. 
lished and protected. The abuse of those 
rights, forces us to consider: rights that are 
even greater than, and come before, the 
rights of labor. I mean the rights of the 
American family. 


Roy LEBourcEo!s 
New Orleans, La. 


@ I am the mother of four children, the old- 
est 9 years. I have just finished a washing 
done by hand—my washer “struck” some 
time ago. A washing done with very little 
soap because soap is a scarce item. A wash- 
ing that consisted of articles mended and 
made over because replacements are still 
unavailable. 

I have “made it do,” I have “gone with- 
out” all through these war years. Now, 
thirteen months after V-E Day and ten 
months after V-J Day, I am still “making it — 
do” and “going without,” sacrificing precious 
time and energy in trying to obtain meat for 
our table and butter for our bread—and soon 
we may be deprived of bread too. 

When will “labor” and “management” and 
“politicians” cease their warring? Must we 
“homemakers” also “strike”? 

NaME WITHHELD 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


taal 


The Nick Bez Affair 7 


No one could complain that your excellent 
magazine reported the Nick Bez affair other 
than factually and without bias ( NEwswe«x, 
May 20). Nevertheless, there are some who 





Associated 
Nick Bez, cannery expert, at the oars 


might read into the statement inferences 
both unfair and uncomplimentary to my 
friend and former client. 

I have known Mr. Bez for a quarter of a 
century and have yet to discover anything in 
his business dealings open to question either 
as to ethics or honesty. Despite the best Mr. 
Taft can do respecting the floating-cannery 
project Mr. Bez would control and operate 
for our government, the senator will find in 
the end that Mr. Bez has nothing to hide, 
nothing to “regret.” 

FREDERIC SHAW 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Are you sure your grandpa wast a mountsin goat?” 


i A TWO-CENT INSULT, if I ever 

heard one!” bellowed Elmer, the bull. 

“But I didn’t mean it that way, dear,” 
protested Elsie, the Borden Cow. “It’s just 
that you’ve been leaping over these hills 
like a billy goat. And this old car is no 
yearling.” 

“Woman,” said Elmer haughtily, “you 
forget J am at the wheel!” 


“That's just what’s worrying me,” mur- 





mured Elsie. “At this speed no one can trust 
his reflexes—not even you. Suppose you met 
another car when you came around that 
curve on the wrong side?” 
“I'd pull out and around it quicker than 
you can say Hemo,” answered Elmer, 
“Thanks for mentioning it,” said Elsie. 


“‘Hemo is a wonderful word to have on the 
me 





tip of your tongue when you want a deli- 
cious milk-chocolaty drink that’s teeming 
with vitamins and minerals. But I'm afraid 
you’d have to do more than say Hemo if 
your own car had a blowout.” 

“DON’T SAY THINGS LIKE THAT!” 
quavered Elmer, slowing down. “What are 
you trying to do? Spoil the fun?” 

“Me spoil the fun?” laughed Elsie. “Look 
at the fun I bring to meals and parties every 
day with my Borden’s Ice Cream. It’s more 
fun to eat than any other food you know.” 

“I get it,” snorted Elmer. “You get me 





to slow down so you can race on about 
Borden's.” 


“Oh, we don’t race at Borden’s,” teased 
Elsie. “We hang up wonderful safety rec- 
ords. Why, last year our drivers covered 
23,000,000 miles without one fatal accident. 
Isn’t that fine, when you think that more 
than a million folks were injured in auto 
accidents last year?” 


“A million!” gasped Elmer. “I knew there 
were lots of goofy drivers, but not a million!” 


chided Elsie 


“Oh, many of them were good and care- 
ful drivers,” corrected Elsie. “But they met 
up with someone who was driving with one 
headlight, or someone who didn’t check his 





brakes, or raced on worn-out tires or on wet 
pavements, or forgot about the pedestrian.” 

“Look!” snapped Elmer, “suppose you 
take the wheel, and see what kind of a job 
you do!” 


“No, thanks,” smiled Elsie. “My job is 
selling fine foods like Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk. It’s so pure and safe for babies.” 

“AW, cut the groceries talk!” commanded 


SIP OF 
REAM I OT OGENIZED MILK! 





Elmer, “I’m out for pleasure.” 

“You'll find real pleasure,” twittered Elsie, 
“in Borden’s Eagle Brand Cream Cheese. 
It’s the creamiest cream cheese that ever 
nestled between slices of bread.” 





“If that’s youridea of bright talk,” barked 
Elmer, “I'll take a little silence.” 

“But, dear,” teased Elsie, “nobody can 
keep silent when you mention Borden’s fine 
foods. Why, they go into rhapsodies about 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk. It’s got cream 
and Vitamin D in every smooth, safe sip!” 

“Wh-e-e-e-w!” sighed Elmer. “Why don’t 
you tell it to the judge? See what he says!” 

“Why, dear,” laughed Elsie, “any judge 
worthy of the name will tell you safety 
comes first when you're buying foods—and 
when you take your family for a drive!” 

“Pick up the marbles,” said Elmer. “You 
win! We're going home—and sl-ow-ly!” 
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UN REPORT: Kathleen Harriman returned 
from five years on the Continent just in 
time to draw the UN Security Council 
meeting | assignment 
and we're glad she 
made it. An ex- 
perienced newspa- 
perwoman, Miss 
Harriman has been 
covering the field 
of international di- 
plomacy both as a 
correspondent and 
as hostess for her 
father, W. Averell 


Internationai 





Harriman, when he was ambassador to 
Russia. She knows a lot of people, many of 
whom are trying their best to make UN 
work up at New York City’s Hunter College. 

Except for a short but enlightening 
stint with publicity man Steve Hanna- 
gan, Miss Harriman has been concerned 
with news from abroad ever since grad- 
uation from Bennington. In 1941, she 
went to London to do women’s features 
for International News Service. There she 
joined Newsweex’s London bureau and, 
in fact, was the bureau while we were 
madly shifting assignments and gathering 
forces after Pearl Harbor. With the ar- 
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rival of reinforcements, Miss Harriman 
went to Russia with her father and got 
an OWI assignment in Moscow which 
consisted of setting up a new bureau 
there, working or the State Department 
magazine, Amerika, and helping to. pre- 
pare exhibitions of the American war 
effort. 

Obviously, that Moscow background 

has helped her in trying to unravel for 
NEWSWEEK readers Mr. Gromyko’s 
slightly unorthodox approach to UN Se- 
curity Council problems. And her un- 
iaded leeds of information have turned 
u any a revealing sidelight on UN 
officials. In fact, Miss Harriman _her- 
self is a good example of our editorial 
attempt to keep NEwsweEEk readers well 
informed through the eyes of a well-in- 
formed reporter. 


CLOSE ENOUGH: The Periscope had its 
sights slightly dimmed in the May 20 
issue when it ran an item predicting 
that Treasury Secretary Vinson would an- 
nounce a $3,800,000,000 cut in the na- 
tional debt. He did, all right, but his 


‘figures were in the amount of $3,854,- 


500,400. Ah, well, what’s 54 million 
these days? 
SOUR AND SWEET: In the “Letters” de- 
artment of the May 6 issue, we pub- 
lished the acid opinions of one M. Brous- 
sine of Grenoble, 
Americans. Two 
weeks ago, “Let- 
ters” carried a few 
of the many acid 
opinions concern- 
ing M. Broussine 
we received from 
people in the 
United States and 
Canada. Last week 
we presented some 
of the anti-Brous- 
sine reactions of 
the gentleman’s own countrymen. Quite 
aside from opinions pro and con, we find 
a personal gratification in the volume 
of response from readers in France. It 
means to us that NEwsweexk-Continental, 
printed in Paris, not only is being read 
by the French people but also is arous- 
ing their enthusiastic interest. Apparent- 
ly any future controversy among our 
readers in “Letters” can be expected to 
have international implications. 


France, concerning 


ta 


THE COVER: Although it’s hard these 
days to buy a car much newer than that 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, 
the Automotive Industry celebrates its 
Golden Jubilee this week (see page 70). 
The contraption holding the Fords was 
the first built by the driver, in 1896. 


‘With his grandparents is Henry Ford II, 


president of the Ford Motor Co. 
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How can they | 


COUNT 


Special Veeder-Root Counter 
built into Pratt & Whitney’s 
Electrolimit Gage. 





© pratt @ WHITNEY 


on the thickness of a sheet of steel? 


FROM HIS PULPIT, this rolling-mill operator can see 
at any moment whether there is any variation... 
even down to 0.0001"’...in the thickness of the steel 
sheet passing between the rollers in front of him. Nor 
does this take ‘‘second sight’’ or ‘* X-ray eyes.’’ For 


facing him is a Veeder-Root Counting Device, built-in 


as an integral part of an electrolimit gage housed in 
alloy steel of low thermal expansion. This counter is 
pre-set to the space between the rolls. And when these 
rolls are in contact with the steel strip, the operator 
gets a continuous dérect, micrometric reading which in- 
dicates in decimals any variations in the strip passing by. 


So it’s easy for him to keep everything under constant 
Countrol ... to keep himself free from the nerve-frazzle 


of threatening errors, eye-fatigue, and damage to his 


‘equipment. In fact, in ai] precision operations, this is 


the trend in micrometric measurement. . . . direct, deci- 
mal readings that are plain and unmistakable. And you 
cah count on Veeder-Root to give you the same Countrol 
as here . . . facts-in-figures you can count on to tell you 
the truth, protect your profits, save you time. Write. 


ear) 
VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
de England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Afraid the fair employment practices 
bill will be called up in the House while 
they're napping, Southern Democrats are 
maintaining a regular “watch” to block 
any such maneuver . . . When the Army 
and Navy first planned the Bikini atom- 
bomb test they figured on arranging ac- 
commodations for at least 60 congress- 
men to go to the Pacific as observers. 
Now, because of the press of legislation 
on Capitol Hill, probably no more than 
10 or 15 will go . . . President Truman 
has Frances Perkins, former Labor Sec- 
retary, under consideration for two possi- 
ble jobs: head of the proposed new De- 
partment of Welfare or government mem- 
ber of the board to administer the mine 
workers’ welfare fund . . . Edward R. 
Stettinius is seriously considering running 
for the Senate from Virginia. 


Hurry-Up Job 

The work-or-draft bill that Truman 
presented to Congress last week was such 
a hurry-up job that changes in the text 
were being made as late as ten minutes 
before the President began to address the 
joint session. Some spadework had been 
started three weeks before, but the real 
job was done in the 48-hour period before 
the President went to Capitol Hill. Acting 
Solicitor General Washington assembled 
the suggestions from the White House, 
Labor Department, and elsewhere, and 
did the actual drafting. Judge Rosenman, 
formerly White House special counsel, 
also was summoned from New York. 
However, Truman’s various advisers were 
at loggerheads as to what should be done 
and it was difficult to find any two in 
agreement. Finally it was Truman him- 
self who made the decision as to what 
the bill should contain. - 


Byrnes on Occupation Forces 


Secretary Byrnes is more strongly con- 
vinced than ever that big armies of occu- 
pation are almost insuperable obstacles 
to economic recovery and therefore to 
peace. They aren’t even necessary, he 
tells intimates. You don’t keep Germany 
disarmed by having a million 18-year-old 
Gls walking around the streets, he says. 
You do it by having competent scientists 
and engineers there to watch for the be- 
ginnings of rearmament and report them 


to Allied capitals. He believes that fast, 
mobile, and relatively small forces which 
could be rushed to trouble spots in a few 
hours, or even minutes, would then suffice 
for enforcement purposes. In most cases, 
air and air-borne units could be used. 


Hint to Stalin 


Despite the sharpness of his arguments 
with Molotoff over blocs and the pro- 
jected 25-year German disarmament pact, 
Byrnes remains hopeful of gains at the 
new Paris meeting of the foreign min- 
isters’ council. His recourse to the record 
to refute Molotoff’s claims about the dis- 
armament pact was designed as a delib- 
erate reproof which, he hoped, would 
call Stalin’s attention to the tactics: of 
his foreign minister. Byrnes’s aim is to per- 
suade Stalin that the one-sided course 
Russia is now following would bring 
about what he thinks Stalin most wants 
to avoid—world encirclement. 


Maternity Problem 


Maternity is scheduled to come up for 
discussion when the House takes: up 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. The question is whether women rail- 
road employes should have maternity 
benefits Seoul unemployment compen- 
sation during confinement. Representa- 
tive Crosser of Ohio so provided in his 
original bill. He is supported by leaders 
of the railroad brotherhoods. But the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee takes the position that ma- 
ternity is more in the nature of an illness 
than a condition warranting unemploy- 
ment compensation. Maternity benefits 
are therefore omitted from the commit- 
tee’s version of the bill. To give pregnant 





Crown Jewels Scandal 
Someone may 'try to hush it up, 
but a prime German “liberation” 
scandal—theft of the crown jewels 
of Hesse-Darmstadt—has been re- 
ported to Washington through Mili- 
tary Government channels. It in- 
volves a high-ranking U.S. officer 
who may be arrested soon for steal- 
ing the jewels, valued at about 
$7,000,000. They include sapphires, 
emeralds, and a rope of pearls 
which were a gift from Queen Vic- 
toria. Authorities say the jewels 
were extorted from the elderly 
Countess of Hesse-Darmstadt, who 
is a sister of the late Kaiser and who 
became a member of the. Nazi party. 


a 











rail employes unemployment compensa- 
tion, it is argued, would set a precedent 
for giving all employed women similar 
benefits under the social-security system. 
Trivia 

The latest wrinkle in the Army’s all- 
out recruiting drive is the use of sky- 
writers who will scrawl the words “join 
AAF” above several cities . . . President 
Truman receives no fewer crank letters 
than F.D.R. Secret Service has found the 
number remains fairly constant, increas- 
ing slightly in times of stress, in election 
years, and during wars and depressions 
... Truman plans eventually ta give most 
of his small collection of war trophies to 
the West Point museum. Meanwhile he 
takes pleasure in showing it to callers— 
especially a Jap hara-kiri sword, with two 
daggers attached to the scabbard, dating 
back to the seventeenth century: 


PPP PPP PP POD 


Trends Abroad 


One reason why Stalin refuses to 
visit the U.S. is his dislike of air travel. 
He complains that his ears pop every 
time he goes up in a plane and that fly- 
ing also affects his heart (see page 47) 
. . . Watch for British trade unions to 
increase their demands for a part in de- 
termining industrial policy and a share in 
management of nationalized industries 
. . . There’s growing discontent in Eng- 
land over the rate of home construction’ 
Even if the government boosts the pre+ 
war output of 360,000 houses a’ year to 
500,000, it will take a long time to sat- 
isfy the 2,500,000 shortage. - 


Berlin Radio Dispute 


A Soviet-American row is brewing 
over the U.S. Army’s broadcasting sta- 
tion in Berlin. The Russians claim they 
originally agreed to the station’s estab- 
lishment ‘on the understanding that it 
would be used exclusively for rebroad- 
casting programs from the U. S. zone of 
occupation. General Clay insists that the 
American station has every right to orig- 
inate its programs in Berlin, just as the 


Soviet station does, and ‘contends that - 


Germans in the Russian zone should be 
given facilities to listen to it. 


Reich Arms Potential 


Piecemeal evidence reaching the West- 
ern Powers indicates that the Russians 
are restoring the arms-making potential 
in their zone of Germany. Some of the 
machinery the Russians have returned 
to the Reich is known to be easily con- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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verted to making weapons. This factor 
prompted Secretary Byrnes to counter 
Russian charges that the British were 
harboring an intact German officer corps 
in their zone by proposing a general in- 
uiry into both military and industrial 
paosasmnant in all zones. Soviet rejec- 
tion of the plan has heightened suspi- 
cions that Russia may intend to make its 
zone an auxiliary arsenal. 


Turkish Security 


The lull in Soviet-Turkish tension has 
increased popular pressure within Turkey 
for demobilization of the army. Main- 
taining the army on a permanent war 
footing is a heavy drain on the country’s 
economy, and observers on the spot be- 
lieve that if the Russians should leave 
the Turks alone for another month or so 
the Ankara government might be forced 
to yield to demobilization demands. How- 
ever, all reports from Moscow indicate 
that Molotoff is determined to press the 
Dardanelles issue vigorously. 


Foreign Notes 


Count Makino, the Japanese elder 
statesman who was reported dead in 
1942, is very much alive and is proving 
valuable as an adviser to General Mac- 
Arthur . . . Travelers in Rome report 
that Black-market restaurant meals have 
drop 50% in price in the last two 
months. They attribute it to food ship- 
ments from abroad and the fact that gar- 
dens are now producing. A fancy meal 
today costs about $4 . . . Twenty-nine 
German priests, former missionaries in 
Nigeria, have been interned in Jamaica 
since 1940. The British Government is 
willing to let them go to any part of the 
world except the British Empire, but so 
far no country has expressed a willingness 
to receive them. The priests don’t want to 
return to Germany . . . German members 
of the Berlin Philharmonic, who play fre- 
quently before military occupation audi- 
ences, rate the Russians an enthusiastic 
first in appreciation, French and British 
fair, and Americans last—gifts of U.S. 
cigarettes notwithstanding. 





Employment and Taxes 


Despite the many strikes, influential 
government experts believe the over-all 
economy of the country retains remark- 
able comeback powers. One important in- 
dex is the rate at which withholding tax 
receipts pour into the Treasury. While 
the rate has declined slightly, it has held 
close to an average of $750,000,000 a 
month for the last six months. These high 
tax receipts mean a high level of employ- 
ment. 


_ Building Premiums 


Watch for announcement soon of 
cific premium payments for bottleneck 
building manorial items. Housing Expedit- 
er Wyatt has set up advisory committees 
for bricks, building blocks, gypsum prod- 


ucts, soil pipe, pig iron, radiators, hard- 
wood flooring; and roofing materials. 
Premium payments will be devised on a 
quota system: The government will pay 
a subsidy for production over the quota 
figure, calculated on the basis of peak 
production so far this year. 


Deposit Insurance 


It’s a good bet that Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. coverage of savings ac- 
counts eventually will be upped to a 
maximum of $10,000 from the present 
$5,000. An FDIC survey of savings ac- 
counts shows a considerable increase in 
the number of individual accounts in ex- 
cess of $5,000 . . . The American Bank- 
ers Association will not press for a cut in 
the premium banks must pay for FDIC 
insurance. Some individual bankers have 
urged that the cost of the insurance be 
reduced from 1/12 of 1% of deposits to 
1/24 of 1%. The ABA prefers to let things 
go as they are so as not to call attention 
to high bank earnings which might draw 
more Federal control. 


Chinchilla Ranches 


The SEC is about to look into the ac- 
tivities of some chinchilla ranches which 
are again offering to sell pairs of the ani- 
mals for prices up to $1,650 and board 
them for the “investors,” who would 
profit from sale of the offspring (Peri- 
scope, Aug. 28, 1944). None of the firms 
has registered with the SEC, although a 
1940 Federal court decision established 
that similar contracts for silver foxes came 
under jurisdiction of the Securities Act. 
Incidentally, the country’s entire chin- 
chilla population of about 20,000 is de- 
scended Seen: only eleven of the prolific 
animals brought here from the Andes in 
1928. This impressive record leads some 
observers to take a bearish view of the 
long-term market for chinchilla fur, cur- 
rent high prices being largely dictated by 
scarcity. However, it takes around 120 
chinchilla pelts to make a coat and 500 
may be required for a good match. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite settlement of the coal and rail 
strikes, industry experts predict that blast- 
furnace operations will not be normal 
until the beginning of July and that foun- 
dries will suffer even longer. Steel mills 
are not cted to return to 90% operat- 
ing rates for at least five or six weeks... 
The OPA soon may announce a small 
additional increase in the price of West- 
ern pine lumber . . . The canned-fruits 
shortage won't ease until the 1946 pack 
reaches the retail stores. However, bar- 
ring resumption of labor disputes, canners 
believe the packs may set new highs... 
Corn mueees moving into domestic con- 
sumer channels are insignificant owin 
to negligible country selling. Reports 
black-market operations again are being 
received, despite the recent sharp hike 
allowed by the OPA in the corn ceiling 
price . . . Robert Nathan, former Deputy 


War Mobilizer, still works for the gov- 
ernment on a part-time basis. He’s one 
of a number of consultants advising 
Housing Expediter Wyatt. 





Book Notes 


At the time of his death, Booth Tark- 
ington had a new novel two-thirds com- 
pleted. His widow is undecided about 
disposition of the manuscript,. . . Several 
backstage details of the fight for the 1944 
Democratic Vice Presidential nomination 
are revealed in Governor Arnall’s book, 
“The Shore Dimly Seen,” to be published 
in the fall by Lippincott. The Georgia 
Governor relates a number of frank con- 
versations he had with F.D.R. at the 
time . . . Marion Hargrove, author of 
“See Here, Private Hargrove,” is writing 
a “serious” novel ... Little, Brown will 
publish a ten- to twelve-volume history 
of the Navy’s shooting war to be written 
by Samuel Eliot Morison, who left his 
history professorship at Harvard for the 
task. Some of F.D.R:’s close friends want 
Morison to undertake the official Roose- 
velt biography when he finishes the Navy 
assignment. 


Movie Notes 


When International films Bill Maul- 
din’s. book “Up Front,” the cartoonist 
himself will take a role. The studio hopes 
to make the Mauldin material into a series 
similar to the popular comedies co-star- 
ring Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton 
after the first world war . . . Producers 
who were competing for the rights to 
F.D.R.’s life story a few months ago have 
shelved the idga temporarily because of 
the difficulty of finding an actor for the 
lead . . . Insiders look for Canada to make 
a strong bid in the movie industry. Stimv- 
lated by J. Arthur Rank’s success in Brit- 
ain, Canadian financiers have put up huge 
amounts of money to produce English 
and French pictures for domestic release 
with a distribution setup in the U. S. for 
the English versions. The newly formed 
Canadian Productions, Inc., is building a 
modem studio near Quebec and nego- 
tiating for the services of Hollywood stars 
and top production talent. 


Miscellany 


When Norman Corwin leaves. this 
month for his round-the-world tour as a 
recipient of the Willkie One World award, 
the CBS producer-writer will take with 
him a wire recordet for spot interviews 
with world figures . . . The Chicago Sun, 
like the other Marshall Field newspaper 
PM, is undergoing a vast economy drive 
. .. Look for Phil Harris and Alice Faye 
to team as husband and wife stars of a 
new Fitch show in the fall replacing Cass 
Daley on the Sunday-night spot that fol- 
lows Jack Benny, who'll occasionally 
guest star with the Harrises . . . The 
Gene Raymonds expect to be on Broad- 
way this fall, Gene in a play and his wife, 
Jeanette MacDonald, in a musical. 
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@ Below—This one-cylinder, chain- 
drive motor truck made its first ap- 
pearance on the streets of Detroit in 
1902. It was one of Michigan's 
earliest commercial vehicles and a 
direct ancestor of today's GMCs. 






@ Above—tThe citizens of Cumber- 
land, Maryland, enjoyed the advan- 
tages of coach transportation as 
early as 1912 in this GMC bus. Other 
forerunners of today’s streamlined 
GM Coaches date back to 1910. 


Motor transport has come a long way from 1896 to this year of the automotive 
industry’s Golden Jubilee. And GMC has played a most important part in the fifty 
year evolution of commercial vehicles. Many of the truck and coach features now 
standard in the industry were GMC “‘firsts.”” Much of the development work that 
now makes it possible for people and products to move across town or across country 
... swiftly, safely, economically ... was done by GMC. But here at GMC we regard 
these accomplishments as “only the beginning,” for past progress is but a foundation 
for the future. With new plants under construction which will increase our factory 
floor space by 40 per cent ... with new skills gained in building nearly 600,000 Army 
trucks and “Ducks” . . . with new ideas for lengthening our already long list of truck 
and coach “firsts”... it is the aim of the entire GMC organization to continue to 
set the pace in the design and manufacture of commercial vehicles. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION—GENERAL MOTORS 
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Trends 





Truman has hurt himself and his party politically. Even his 
closest friends concede that. But how much? 


Democrats are worried, but Republicans aren’t jubilant. The 
whole political situation is in flux with many cross currents at 


work. Representatives and senators run chiefly on their indi- 


vidual records. The prevailing view is that Truman has injured 
Democratic prospects this year some, his own in 1948 more. 


Third-party talk is rife again in CIO and allied circles. Despite 
practical obstacles to getting a third party on the ballot in most 
states, the Democratic-labor alliance might split, as the Repub- 
lican party did in 1912. 


Coolness and sulkiness on the part of labor—this is what Demo- 
cratic leaders really fear, much more than a third-party move- 
ment or active labor support of Republicans. To win in close 
states they need enthusiastic help of the unions in getting out 
the vote. 


Truman himself is philosophical. He expects .a lot more ups 
and downs before 1948 and many chances to show he’s a real 
friend to labor. 


Prosperity is the Democrats’ ace in the hole. In the past, good 
times have always worked to the advantage of the party in 
power. The old rule may fail in 1948, but it’s comforting now 
to Democratic national leaders. 


e 
Truman’s official family is badly split. The Vinson-Snyder feud 
is especially sharp. Vinson thinks Snyder bungled badly, es- 
pecially in letting the rail dispute get out of hand. Vinson’s 
friends want OWMR put under his supervision. Snyder’s friends 
want Vinson kicked upstairs to the Supreme Court and Snyder 
appointed to Treasury. : 


Wallace is unhappy and isolated in the Cabinet. He’s losing 
ground outside, also. Some leading CIO politicians now regard 
Pepper, rather than Wallace, as the best man to promote as an 
alternative to Truman. 


Compulsory arbitration for disputes in critical industries, such 
as railroads, public utilities, and coal mining, is making head- 
way behind the scenes. Many of the most influential men in 
Congress and the Administration think jt should be written into 
law but don’t like to say much about it publicly because the 
idea, as well as the phrase, is repugnant to labor and many 
industrialists. 


Some wartime priority controls on use of materials may be 
restored as a direct result of the strike epidemic. Loss of 18,- 
000,000 tons of steel ingots, due to the steel and coal stoppages, 
will impede production in many lines for months to come. 


The CPA is actively considering steel priorities for: (1) food- 
processing and farntequipment manufacturers, to obtain ‘maxi- 
mum harvest from this year’s crops; (2) critical industries such 
as railroads and public utilities, and (3) Wyatt’s housing pro- 
gram. Nonhousing construction may suffer, along with many 
miscellaneous steel-using industries. . 


All types of fuel may be rationed next winter. Officials want 
to avoid it, if possible, but fear their hands will be forced by a 
heavy deficit in bituminous coal, and perhaps anthracite, which 
iv turn will put heavy pressure on fuel oil. 


Nationwide Daylight Saving Time is under consideration again, 
to save coal. 


Rationing of copper, now voluntary under CPA direction, may 
be strengthened and formalized, to assure adequate supplies 
for public utilities, housing, and other essential purposes. 


Lead also is short. The'‘cut in octane rating of automobile gas 
may be followed by priorities for cable coverings, auto batteries, 
and a few other products. 


Washington sees no signs of change in Russian policy generally 
but hopes for some improvement as a result of the French 
and Italian elections. 


Over-all, it’s now two worlds. Russia has been cementing its 
bloc for over a year. To apply a check, the Western Powers 
have had to organize a counter-bloc. Russia is already arming 
its satellites, just as we will arm the Western Hemisphere. 
Britain has been rearming the French air force. 


Western Powers will continue to use UN as a halter on Russia, 
a calculated risk. They hope Moscow won’t pull out but figure 
that if it does and makes the split final, its world will be smaller 
and less comfortable than ours. 


American policy on the political structure of Germany is crys- 
tallizing. Confederation is the scheme—a central government 
of limited powers,.with individual elected regimes in the com- 
ponent provinces. 


The British will approve. Washington and London both think 
the French will agree as an alternative to separation of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr from the Reich. South German leaders 
with democratic ideas favor it as a barrier to future domination 
by Prussians or Communists. 


Russia’s attitude is unknown. 
@ 


The service merger is out, unless Truman accepts the Navy's 
terms. This means two or three departments with a coordinator 
instead of one department. Other disagreements are secondary 
and can be ironed out, especially since Truman already had 
yielded to Navy-objections to a single professional Chief of Staff. 


Secretary of War Patterson wants to fight this issue through. 
But there’s a growing feeling in the Administration that Trv- 
man should take the Navy plan, as a marked improvement 
over existing conditions, and make a final try for legisla 
tion at this session. 


Vinson will press for more lending authority for the Export- 
Import Bank. But opposition in Congress will stiffen, since an 
increase of $1,250,000,000 which the Administration wants 
would make possible a loan to Russia. The Administration 
wants the power to make the loan so that it can negotiate with 
the Kremlin on opening up the Danubian countries. 


The movement to block mid-July adjournment is gaining 
strength in Congress. Sponsors of important legislation caught 
in the logjam are joining hands. Senators who don’t have to 
run this year are willing to stay in Washington, but the most 
that can be expected of the House is agreement to recess un 
after the election. Even that is still very doubtful. 
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but... the EASY, FAST, CHEAP way to 
get coal is with “Job-Engineered” Robins 
conveyors and Hewitt conveyor belting. 


This is but one of scores of new and together give you the advantages of 
efficient products developed and built' 136 years of practical “Job-Engineer- 
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‘— WAS, and not so long ago, when a clock 
in the house or a watch in.the waistcoat was evidence 
of ‘‘wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” No one 
but a patrician or a merchant prince might own one. 


But times began to change, around 1805, and in this . 


change the public benefactor was mainly Brass. One 
maker succeeded in turning out 200 clocks a year. 
Then roads and canals were built. . . a rich copper 
mine was discovered near Bristol . . . Connecticut 
Yankee peddlers traveled far and wide. By 1840, 
clock-making was a basic industry in the Valley of 
the Naugatuck, and rolled-Brass movements and cases 
put.the time of day within everyone's reach. 

To this day, Brass is still the clockmaker’s metal 
. . . because no satisfactory substitute has ever been 
found for the golden-yellow alloy. Brass first displaced 
wood in clockworks because it is not prey to tempera- 


, 


and in Great-Granddaughter’s Watch 


ture. Brass holds precision tolerances under years of 
wear, in the most delicate and minute gears, springs, 
wheels, and balance-staffs. It resists corrosion, retains 
its resilience, does not lose good looks with age. It’s 
the modern metal today in the newest and smartest time- 
pieces, as it will continue to be — time without end. 

And Bristol Brass sheet and wire, which was first 
used in clocks nearly 100 years ago, is still the reliance 
of many famous clockmakers. If you make clocks, 
watches, timers, chronometers, or any other type of 
precision instrument, you will find that Bristol Brass 
will always measure up exactly to your specifications 
in physical and dimensional uniformity. Write. 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850 at Bristol, Connecticut 
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POLITICS: Labor Ire Clouds ‘Seen Future 


The step of the hulking man entering 
the United Auto Workers’ headquarters 
in Detroit last Monday morning, May 27, 
was bitterly brisk. Over the week end, 
R. J. Thomas, 250-pound vice president 
of the UAW and secretary of the CIO 
‘National Political Action Committee, had 
mulled the strike-curbing proposals made 
by President Truman two days earlier 
(NEWSWEEK, June 8) and reached a 
decision. 

Now, as he entered his oak-paneled 
office, Thomas did not even hesitate. 
Striding across the room to the wall be- 
hind his desk, he removed a picture of 
himself riding with Harry S. Truman in 
a 1944 campaign parade and dropped it 


into the wastebasket. Two hours later — 


when he agreed to reenact the scene for 
a photographer, Thomas was firm: “Labor 
is through with Truman.” 

. Rain of Acid: In Washington 
throughout the week the major question 
was the President’s political future. Had 
he irreparably damaged his prospects for 
1948 by his drastic strike-curb message to 
Congress? Unlike the outspoken Thomas, 
most labor leaders limited their public 
comment to criticism’ of the message 
itself, but privately their opinions on Mr. 
Truman’s future differed little from those 
of the UAW leader. 

That the liberal wing was affronted 
was beyond dispute. The deluge of de- 
nunciatory statements was proof enough: 

A. F. Whitney, one of the leaders of 
the rail strike that precipitated the Presi- 
dent’s message, asserted that his union 
would use all of the $47,000,000 in its 


treasury, if necessary, to beat Mr. Tru- | 


man in 1948—“He’s a political accident 
anyway.” From his sickbed, Sidney Hill- 
man, PAC chairman, termed the Presi- 
dent’s proposals “the most extreme and 
autocratic” ever sought for imposition on 
labor. 

CIO President Philip Murray was 
scathing: “A beachhead for . . . crushing 
labor.” AFL President William Green 
burned: “If it is put into effect Fascism 
may grip America.” Walter P. Reuther, 
UAW president, cried: “It would make 
slavery legal.” 


Former Secretary of the Treasury 


Henry Morgenthau was caustic: “An 
open and final rejection of the Roosevelt 


inheritance.” Former Secretary of the In- © 


terior Harold L. Ickes exploded: “The 
heaviest blow ever struck in America . . . 


against labor.” James G. Patton, president 


of PAC’s agrarian ally, the National Farm- 
ers Union, bludgeoned: “Naked, open 
Fascism.” 

From coast to coast lesser leaders 
loosed their invective upon the President. 
Not since President Cleveland called out 
Federal troops in the bloody Pullman 
strike of 1894 had the White House been 
the butt of such a unified outburst from 


labor. If Mr. Truman was to have organ-- 


ized labor’s support in 1948, its leaders 
would have to eat a lot of words. 
Significance 


Whether the events of last week will 
mark the beginning of a complete rup- 
ture between the Truman Administration 





the winds are blowing in that direction. 
2 At the moment the President finds him- 
self impaled on his own politico-economic 
program. With V-J Day last fall, the 
Administration mapped a course which it 
figured would mean labor-management 
peace and prosperity by 1948. To speed 
it, the President advocated substantial 
wage increases designed to assure labor 
a take-home pay comparable to _ its 
wartime income.. That the recommenda- 
tion would touch off a wave of strikes 
culminating in a necessity for drastic 
strike-curbing action apparently was not 
foreseen. 

Mr. Truman is now faced with the 
prospect that the breach inflicted by his 
recommendations to Congress will not 
heal. Currently, the public reaction to 
strike curbs, as distinct from labor’s re- 
action, is favorable. But the public mem- 
ory is short; that of organized labor long. 

This is reflected in Congress. GOP 
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members admit a Truman gain in their 
districts but doubt that it will last. How- 
ever, Democratic congressmen from in- 
dustrial districts are convinced that the 
President’s proposals have hurt their 
chances of reelection next fall. 

There is now more behind-the-scenes 
talk of a third party in 1948 than at any 
time since 1924. It is more indicative of 
a mood than a practical project; never- 
theless it is painful to the followers of 
the Truman Administration. They know 
that any defection by labor from the 
Democratic ranks, whether toward the 
GOP. or a third party, can only result 
in a net Republican gain. 


ae 
RRL. 


East Coast. The squeeze: The CMU 
could prevent ships from being loaded or 
unloaded on the West Coast, and prevent 
them from sailing on the East Coast. Five 
other unions had promised to come along 
for the ride—the American Communica- 
tions Association (CIO), the Pacific Coast 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders 
and: Wipers Association (independent), 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast (CIO), the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association (CIO), and the Inland Boat- 
men’s Union of the Pacific (CIO). 


Last week started badly. Curran defi- . 


antly declared that unless his union was 














Associated Press 


Bridges and Curran: Their maritime strike was still to be started 


STRIKES: The Maritime Specter , 


The nation, groggily staggering back 
to its feet after the coal and rail debacles, 
faced a new strike-specter—perhaps the 
worst of all. The CIlO-dominated Com- 
mittee for Maritime Unity threatened a 
stoppage on June 15 that would tie up 
at least 90 per cent of the shipping in- 
dustry and paralyze every sea, lake, and 


river port in the United States. Further- - 


more, that was not all. If the World 
Federation of Trade Unions acted on 
the CMU’s plea for cooperation, ship- 
ping would be anchored in eereny 
every major port in the world. 

How could the CMU, representin 
only 200,000 workers, accomplish this 
The answer was as simple and ingenious 
a toehold ‘as ever made a strong man 
writhe. The CMU was created by an 
ironbound agreement for a united CIO 
front between the two most powerful 
Communist - controlled unions in the 
country—Harry ,Bridges’s International 
Longshoremen’s 
Union on the West Coast, and Joseph 
Curran’s National Maritime Union on the 


and Warehousemen’s 


satisfied, the strike would come off no 
matter “what kind of repressive legisla- 
tion they pass in Congress.” A flicker ‘of 
hope was quenched when NMU rank and 
file unanimously rejected a 9 per cent. 
raise offer from 39 East Coast and Gulf 
shipping companies and sent Curran back 
into the fight with orders to stick to the 
80 per cent demand... 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach did not like this kind of talk. He 
summoned Curran and Bridges and told. 
them to negotiate with the shipowners 
until an agreement was reached. The 
CMU’s response was scarcely concili- 
atory. They presented a new set of de- 
mands for wage increases and working 
hours that the shipping operators, aghast, 
characterized as “far beyond anything 
asked before.” The gloom deepened. 

The Anchors Weigh: President 


Truman in his new-found toughness was . 


in no mood to trifle. Ae poe confer- 
ence next day he anno grimly that 
he would use the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and the War Shipping Admin- 


istration to keep the ships going. He left 


no doubt that it was the threat of this 
strike he had in mind when he asked for 
his drastic draft-the-strikers legislation. 

Curran and Bridges took the harpoon 
full in the breast, and let out a yell. The 
President, they cried, had “deliberately 
fired a torpedo into the negotiations . ., 
by guaranteeing the American ship oper- 
ators that he will break any maritime 
strike and will break any maritime union 
daring to strike.” They added more 
cagily: “The maritime unions hope that 
the American people will make Presi- 
dent Truman realize that he needs a 
‘cooling off period between his strike- 
breaking -acts.” _ 

The CMU was also being clouted 
from behind by the rival American Fed- 
eration of Labor. AFL President William 
Green declared he firmly expected that 
AFL unions would “pay no attention to 
the CIO strike.” “Uncle Joe” Ryan, pres- 
ident of the AFL’s International Long. 
shoremen’s Association, charged the 
threatened stoppage was “a_ political 
strike to turn over the shipping industry 
to Russia.” 

As negotiations continued ‘in Wash- 
ington this week, melancholy prepara- 
tions went forward, In Washington, off- 
cials worked on plans for meeting the 
strike. In New York a union committee 
searched for rooms to house the 20,000 
seamen expected to “hit the bricks” at 
12:01 a.m. June 15. In ports along all 
the coasts the CIO unions were setting 
up soup kitchens, arranging for strike re- 
lief, and drawing up picketing schedules, 


In the Wave's Wake 

Out of the destruction of the postwar 
strike wave, government officials last 
week tried to assay the nation’s loss in 


- terms of retarded reconversion and pro- 


duction gone forever. Hopeless as_ the 
task was—the indirect, secondary effects 
of the motors, steel, coal, and rail stop- 
pages were beyond calculation—certain 
conclusions could be reached: 
@ Strikes in the first four months of 1946 
had wasted 70,200,000 man-days. 
@ The over-all production loss to date 
was the greatest in history: 1,060,000 
automobiles were not produced; 90,000,- 
000 tons of coal went unmined; 13,000, 
000 tons of steel were lost; lead produc 
tion fell 60 per cent, and copper pro 
duction dropped 75 per cent. 

The effect on the average citizen also 
could be partially estimated: 
€ Housing: The dogged searcher for a 
new home, or any 1 el could reflect 
that construction on 10,000 houses was 
held up for lack of cast-iron soil pipes. 
Apartments he-might have moved into 
remained uninhabitable because 15,000 
bathtubs, 20,000 washbasins, 25,000 
toilets, and 75,000 sinks that might have 
been were not produced. Other houses 
were empty and lightless because strikes 
had reduced the output of copper for wil- 
ing to 25 per cent of normal, Similarly, 
the copper shortage would add months to 
the waiting time for refrigerators, wash- 
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ing machines, vacuum cleaners, and tele- 
phone installations. On old houses the 
paint would peel and grow shabbier be- 
cause of strike-reduced output of lead for 
white lead. 

@ Cars: The long waiting line for new 
cars lengthened. What was promised for 
June won't be delivered until Christmas, 
six months late. With a new cut ex- 
pected in tire production because of 
strike-caused shortages in tire fabric and 
beading wire, motorists would have to 
ease still more miles out of the old tires. 
Cars would have to pull up at service 
stations more and more often to recharge 
aging batteries, because strikes have cut 
production of lead for new plates. And 
the old jalopy wouldn’t be getting as 
much out of a gallon of gas if, as ex- 
pected, it is necessary to downgrade 
gasoline this summer from 80 octane to 
78% to save tetra-ethyl lead. 
@ Food: Production of food had felt the 
appalling effects: Farmers were not get- 
ting maximum yield out of the country’s 
acreage because power-driven reapers, 
planting machines, and other labor-sav- 
ing devices needed this spring were de- 
layed by strikes in the farm-machinery 
industry. Shortage of steel for baling wire 
may cut into the tonnage of fodder, on 
which dairy farmers and cattle raisers de- 
pend—less camer. cheese, eggs, and meat 
for everyone. Fewer canned fruits and 
vegetables would be available because of 
the shortage of steel for cans. Even glass 
containers would be short—there was an 
industrywide glass strike. 

Loss Plus Loss: Over-all, Civilian 
Production Administrator John D. Small 
estimated last week the coal strike alone 
had cost the country $2,000,000,000 in 
lost production. He figured durable con- 
sumer-goods output had been retarded at 
least three months. The steel shortage will 
be felt throughout the nation’s economy 
for the next four months, and Small’s office 
is reluctantly considering reimposition of 
industrial rationing. Copper rationing has 
already started on a voluntary basis. 

Industry’s losses were too diverse and 
widespread to itemize in full. Samples: 
Coal, steel, and copper strikes have cost 
the country 1,000,000 fractional-horse- 
power motors, used in hundreds of ap- 
fernoess an nme pornaienigenor 
or heavy power-driven presses; near. 
4,000 freight cars. re 


The effects could not be confined to . 


his country. Italy, for instance, now get- 
ting almost all its coal from the United 
States, has been forced to make dee 

Cuts in its recovery program. Europe will 


lose millions of tons in food, spoiled be- 
cause strikes delayed 20,000 tons of tin 


, plate scheduled to arrive in time for can- 


ning perishable vegetable crops. And 
there was a larger consequence. Already 
foreign businessmen were complaining of 
the uncertainties of deliveries. If the 
threatened maritime walkout material- 
izes, the United States might lose much 
potential trade to industrial rivals such as 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. . 


Back to the Mines 


Ten minutes before the appointed time 


a green limousine of respectable vintage 
turned into the White House driveway. 
For Washington, already astir with ru- 
mors of an impending coal peace, this 
alone provided a tipoff. In all other re- 
cent White House appearances, John L. 
Lewis had arrived by foot, and seldom 
ahead of schedule. And as the United 
Mine Workers chief walked through the 
lobby of the Executive Offices, his audi- 
ence noted other good omens: the usual 
baleful look was absent, and in his button- 
hole Lewis sported a red rose. 

A few minutes later a second limousine 
unloaded Interior Secretary J. A. Krug 
and Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, in charge 
of the struck soft-coal mines ever since 
the government seized them May 22. 
Tenderly Krug carried the blue-bound, 
red-tied contract. The signing ceremony 
at the President’s desk was brief. Krug 
used his own pen; Lewis, one of the Pres- 
ident’s. In friendly fashion the two men 
then shook hands with Mr. Truman, 
chatted a bit, and left. 

Outside, near their cars, they jointly 





Acme 
John L.: His coal strike was ended 


announced the coal settlement for the 
newsreels. In a rare public show of 
humor, the UMW boss kidded the dally- 
ing cameramen; they were, he declared, 
“holding up the production of coal.” 
After 59 Days: Thus affably on May 
29 came the end of a bitter 59-day soft- 
coal stoppage* and with it a thumping 
victory for Lewis and his 400,000 striking 
miners: (1) an 18%-cent-an-hour wage 


- rise, which, with overtime, would mean 


a daily increase of $1.85; (2) a 45-hour 
instead of the current 54-hour week; (8) 
a welfare fund for sickness, disability, 
death, and retirement benefits, to be 
financed by a 5-cent levy on each ton 
of coal mined and to be administered by 
three trustees, one chosen by the union, 
a second by the government, and a third 
by both union and government; (4) a 
second fund for medical treatment and 


. hospitalization, financed from miners’ pay 


deductions and administered solely by 
the union; (5) mandatory compliance 
with the Federal Mining Safety Code; 
(6) recognition of the right of mine fore- 
men to join the union. 

Because the parties to the agreement 
were the union and the Federal govern- 
ment—the current operator of the mines 
under the May 22 seizure—a real industry 
peace will come only when new contracts 
are effected between the UMW and pri- 
vate operators. Secretary Krug predicted 
that such agreements, presumably in the 
pattern of the government-union pact, 
would begin to be signed in two weeks, 
although he conceded that some owners, 
glum at the scope of the Lewis triumph, 
might hold out for months. Until the 
signing of such private contracts, mines 
will remain under Federal operation. 


Pam 


CONGRESS: Labor Days 


When the President of the United States, 
by one speech, can succeed in getting 
‘Claude Pepper and Taft and the Communist 
Daily Worker and The Wall Street Journal 
all in accord, the country is perfectly safe. 


Though President Truman at George 
Washington University last week (see 

age 27), could laugh at the strange 
bedfellows made by his draft-strikers pro- 
gram, his opponents were deadly earnest: 
@ Senator Pepper, Florida New Dealer: 
“I would give up my seat in the Senate 
before I would support this bill.” 
@ Senator Taft, Ohio Republican: “This 





®The night it ended Lewis’s 75,000 hard-coal min- 
ers struck with similar demands for their own new 
contract. 
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Up in Smoke: When Hermann Géring had these cigars 
made for his smoking pleasure, he failed to foresee their 
eventual fate. A GI in Germany found a box of the No. 2 
Nazi’s stogies and sent them to Congressman A. L. Miller. | 


cratic National 
Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan and Price 
Administrator Paul 
A. Porter. They 
called in Democratic 
senators, one by one, 
without success. 
The upshot: last 
Wednesday, May 29, 
the Senate voted 70- 
18 to cut the striker 
draft out of the bill. 
Only a baker’s doz- 
en of Southern and 
Administration Dem- 
ocrats voted to sup- 
port the President 
against the Pepper- 
Taft bloc. 
- The President did 
not take the beating 
lying down. At his 
Friday press confer- 
ence, he pleaded his 
cause: The draft 
clause should be re- 
stored. It had been 
grossly misrepre- 
sented and misun“ 
derstood. The idea 
was not to punish 
labor. A sheriff could 
deputize any citizen 


International 





proposal goes farther toward Hitlerism, 
Stalinism, totalitarianism than I have ever 
seen proposed in any strike.” 

@ The Daily Worker: “President Truman 
is now spearheading an antilabor drive 


... to enslave labor .. . The entire labor 
movement . . . must explode with indig- 
nation.” 


@ The Wall Street Journal: “The Presi- 
dent’s erratic and probably unconscious 
plunge [is] in the direction of dictator- 
ship [and] a signpost on the road to serf- 
dom.” 

Death of a Clause: If the safety of 
the country depended on an alliance be- 
tween the Taft and Pepper forces in the 
Senate, then the country twas safe. For 
three days last week the unique alliance 
actually existed, long enough in fact to 
seize undisputed control of the legisla- 
tive proceedings, and to rewrite com- 
pletely the President’s emergency labor 
program which the House had passed 
by the overwhelming vote of 306 to 13 
(NEWSWEEK, June 3). 

“Two Democrats who had made their 
reputations as labor’s friends and now 
faced difficult reelection campaigns—Bur- 


ton K. Wheeler of Montana and Joseph: 


C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming—called at the 
White House. For40 minutes, they plead- 
ed with the President to take them off 


the spot by withdrawing the draft pro- 


posal. Their visit was fruitless. 

Instead, the Administration brought po- 
litical pressure to bear against the recal- 
citrants. Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
set up shop in the Capitol office of Senate 
Secretary Leslie L. Biffle. So did Demo- 


to enforce the law. 
Similarly, it was now intended to depu- 
tize railroad men to run trains in an 
emergency. The plan was not intended 
to draft labor, but to draft citizens.* And 
it still had his wholehearted support. 
The Senate, however, et to 
change its collective mind about the draft 
clause. Rather, in a 13%-hour session that 
day, it extracted other teeth from the 
President’s plan. It killed the proposal to 
give the government the profits earned 
by struck plants which it takes over. It 
specified that criminal penalties for strik- 
ing against government-operated facilities 
should not apply to individual workers. 
It shouted down the provision to deprive 
striking workers in such facilities of their 
seniority rights. _ ‘ 
Having amended Mr. Truman’s plan 
almost beyond recognition, the Senate 
then passed the bill 61-20, with Taft ahd 
Pepper still opposing it. As returned to 
the House for action on the amendments, 
the bill had five major provisions: 
@ The President could proclaim a na- 
tional emergency when a work stoppage 
in a government-seized facility impairs 
the national economy. 
@ He would then set a deadline for re- 
sumption of work and specify wages and 
working conditions which would prevail 
during government operation. 
@ Union and company officials. who 
failed, to cooperate would be liable to a 
$5,000 fine and one year in jail. 
@ Individual strikers would lose their 





*Mr. Truman on May 25 had asked Congress to 
“authorize the President to draft into the armed 
forces of the United States all workers who 
strike against their government.” 


rivileges under the National Labor Re- 
ations and Railway Labor Acts, until or 
unless they were reemployed. 
@ The Attorney General could ask Fed- 
eral courts for injunctions to enforce the 
government order and subject violators 
to prosecution for contempt of court. 

The Two Horns: While the Senate 
was rewriting the emergency strike-con- 
trol bill passed by the House, the House 
last week accepted without change the 
Senate’s version of the Federal Mediation 
Bill fathered by Rep. Francis Case of 
South Dakota (see From the Capital, 
page 34). This drastic labor control bill 
presented Mr. Truman with a dilemma 
which Rep. Clarence J. Brown, Ohio Re- 
publican, hastened to reduce to words: 

“I do not believe the man who stood 
here last Saturday . . . and demanded 
legislation far more drastic,” Brown told 
the House, “can now turn about and veto 
legislation which is much more moderate 
than the bill he has. sponsored. A veto 
would mean that he was saying that he 
wanted no permanent legislation; that he 
wanted legislation when he was on the 
spot, but not when he was off the spot.” 


Omnibus Week 


However tiring the Senate’s three-week 
struggle over labor legislation, there was 
no rest in sight. Ahead was a logjam of 
equally controversial draft and price con- 
trol bills as well as vital appropriations 
measures. Sen. Brien McMahon of Con- 
necticut feared that the rush to adjoum 
-by mid-July might leave his atomic-en- 
ergy bill, product of almost six months’ 
study, by the wayside. 

But without warning last week, after 
counting noses and finding no opposition, 
Senate leaders suddenly brought the Mc- 
Mahon bill up for action. Two and a half 
hours later, the. bill was passed unani- 
mously and sent to the House. 

In essence the McMahon bill provided 
for a government monopoly of production 
and utilization of fissionable materials, 
controlled by a five-member civilian Na- 
tional Atomic Energy Commission. For 
consultation on military application of 
atomic energy a Military Liaison Commit- 
tee, representing the War and Navy De- 
partments, would be set up. 

Other Congressional action last week: 
@ Appropriations: The Senate tacked a 
rider onto the $598,737,735 Agriculture 
Department appropriation bill to prohibit 
governmental csuliaiaate of members of 
labor unions which assert the right to 
strike against the government (see Labor 
Trends, page 79). Sen. Richard B. Rus- 


sell of Georgia, the rider’s sponsor, prom- 


ised to add a similar clause to all future 
appropriations measures. It was aimed at 
the CIO United Public Workers, claim- 
ing 73,140 members, whose constitution 
outlines methods for government strikes. 
@ Price Control: The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee spent four to six 
hours daily rewriting the OPA extension 
bill, until Economic Stabilizer Chester 
Bowles accused it of “cutting the heart 
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out of price control with a dull knife.” 
President Truman sent the committee an 
eleventh-hour plea to “reenact the stabi- 
lization laws without amendments that 
would jeopardize economic stability.” He 
threaten 
the OPA extension, charging: “Although 
purporting to extend price control, it 
would actually mean a quick end to price 
control.” 

@ Loan: The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee heard a parade of wit- 
nesses repeat all the familiar arguments 
for the Senate-approved $3,750,000,000 
British loan, Interest lagged. A bird-dog 
sniff by House Majority Whip John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama indicated an ex- 
tremely close vote: only two-thirds of the 
Democrats and one-third of the Repub- 
licans would vote for the British loan. 


tae 


PRESIDENT: Cum Laude 


It wasn’t much of a joke even as family 
jokes go, but it tickled Margaret Truman 
and her father. On the night Margaret 
was to graduate from George Washing- 
ton University with an A.B. degree in 
history, the President was to get an 
honorary LL.D. “Daddy,” Margaret had 
said several times with mock plaintive- 
ness, “what I’ve had to work four hard 
years to get, you get for nothing.” 

In the midst of his worries over the 
rail and. coal strikes, President Truman 
had kept well posted on Margaret’s ac- 
tivities: a week-end shopping trip to New 
York, the reception which Dr. Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, president of the univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Marvin give for the grad- 
uating class, a White House try-on of her 
cap and gown. Vicariously, Mr. Truman 
was enjoying everything almost as much 
as his daughter. 

‘ By last Wednesday night when the 
President and Margaret put on their caps 
and gowns for the commencement exer- 


cises in Constitution Hall, the joke had . 


worn pretty thin. Mr. Truman, neverthe- 
less, still thought it funny. . 

‘A Mad World’: Seated on the fern- 
banked, flag-draped stage with Dr. Mar- 
vin and the faculty, Mr. Truman fitted 
snugly into the academic setting. He 
looked well, even familiar in his gown. He 
smiled often, carrying lightly the burden 
of six honorary degrees as he awaited his 
seventh. Mrs. Truman sat in the Presi- 
dential box with her mother, Mrs. D. W. 
Wallace, her two brothers, Frank and 

rge, and their wives, a third sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Fred Wallace, Mrs. Wallace’s 
two children, David and Marian, the 

ident’s sister, Miss Mary Truman, and 
a dozen friends. 

The audience, ranged in tiers above the 
main floor, moved its eyes from the Presi- 
dent as the 400 graduates, mostly girls, 

ed in. Margaret, among the T’s, ap- 
peared slightly nervous as she found a 
seat in the sixth row. Members of her 
family pointed her out to one another, 

The presentation of diplomas pro- 
ceeded briskly. When Margaret reached 


to veto the House version of - 
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Degree week: The President gets two, daughter Margaret one 


the stage there was a pause. Dr. Marvin, 
who had been handing out the diplomas, 
gave Margaret’s to her father. The Presi- 
dent presented it, started to shake his 
daughter’s hand, then impulsively hugged 
and kissed her. 

The file of graduates concluded. Joseph 
B. Johnson, a Texan, was awarded a doc- 
torate in education; an Ohioan, Ralph 
Lane, a doctorate in philosophy. Subject 
of his thesis: Thomas Middleton’s “A Mad 
World, My Masters.” The President re- 
ceived his honorary degree; the band 
played “Hail to the Chief,” and the audi- 
ence resettled itself for what had been 
programmed as some “brief extemporane- 
ous remarks.” 

Prophet With Honor: The Presi- 
dent quickly set a waggish pace. He felt 
honored by the degree. “I appreciate the 
honest work which my daughter did to 
get it for me,” he said. Then he dived 
back into American history a century to 
note two gloomy comments offered in 
1838 by Henry Clay on the changing 
times and his fear of what the future held. 
Speaking in the Senate on the action of 
Andrew Jackson in the United States 
Bank case, Clay had foreseen the govern- 
ment “transformed into an elective mon- 
archy, the worst of all forms of govern 
ment.” 

“Can’t you hear old Clay saying that?” 


‘the President said with a grin. Another 


Clay quotation followed on the “melan- 
choly” state of affairs. “Haven't you heard 
that right. lately?” Mr. Truman asked. 


“You see, wonderful things happen in 
history.” 

Two other quotations followed: Lord 
Russell, British Prime Minister, had pre- 
dicted the imminent end of the British 
Empire in 1848 (the President’s com- 
ment: “It isn’t quite dead yet—if I can 
believe Winston Churchill’) and the 
Commissioner of Patents had suggested 
in 1845 that the office be abolished be- 
cause “there was nothing more that could 
be patented in 1845.” 

“Now I am going to pose as a prophet 
right hére for a moment, The end of 
things has not come .. . It is only the 
beginning. When the President of the 
United States, by one speech, can succeed 
in getting Claude Pepper and Taft and 
the Communist Daily Worker and The 
Wall Street Journal all in accord, the 
country is perfectly safe.” 

The President smiled. The audience 
smiled. The band played the national 
anthem and the graduates began filing 
out. In one of the tier seats a woman be- 
gan shaking her small son who had long 
since gone to sleep. 


Little Packages 


“You know, I am rather an advocate of 
small business, and small educational in- 
stitutions, and small communities. I have 
said time and again that I would much 
rather see a thousand insurance compa- 
nies with four million dollars in assets 
than one insurance company -with four 
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billion. I would rather see a hundred steel 
companies than one United States Steet: 
Corp. I would rather see a thousand 
banks than one National City Bank. You 
know the reason for that?” 

In the hot sunshine beating down on 
the campus of Washington College at 
Chestertown, Md., President Truman, 
who had just received his eighth honorary 
LL.D., paused momentarily, settled his 
black academic gown about his shoulders, 
and beamed happily. On the outer fringes 
of the crowd of 4,500 a lean farmer un- 
easily shifted his chew; the college presi- 
dent, Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, the faculty, 
the 24 members of the class of 1946, 
and the rest of the audience of parents, 
townspeople and farmers waited expect- 
antly. Mr. Truman continued: 


“Every one of those small institutions. 


gives some two or three men a chance to 
be ‘big shots’ in their communities. When 
you go to the National City Bank or the 


United States Steel Corp. or the Metro- | 


politan Life Insurance Co., you will find 
one ‘big shot’ and a hundred or so vice 
presidents—vice presidents, vice presi- 
dents. So many vice presidents that you 
can’t tell how the institution’s run.” 

In this spirit of admiration for small 
things and distrust of big ones, the Presi- 
dent reached his peroration: a solemn re- 
affirmation of his faith in the country’s 
greatness. Then, placing his hand over 
his heart, he concluded: “From the bot- 
tom of my heart I thank you.” 


This Is the Army, Mr. Jones 


Last week on Friday, May 31, the 
shrinking Army demoted three distin- 
guished major generals to the rank of brig- 
adier general—Henry B. Sayler, Deputy 
Chief of Army Ordnance; Charles A. 
Willoughby, chief of intelligence for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur; and Frank D. 
Merrill, former commander of “Merrill’s 
Marauders” in Burma. 

Last week on Friday, May 31, Presi- 


Acme 


Promoted: Vaughan (with son) 


dent Truman nominated Brigadier Gen- 
eral Harry H. Vaughan for promotion to 
major general. General Vaughan, who 
was a colonel in April 1945 When Tru- 
man picked him for his military aide, is 
a reserve officer and a former manufac- 
turer’s agent from St. Louis, Missouri. He 
joins the President in his daily swims. 


Ca ad 


PEOPLE: A Veteran’s Heart 


The land mine which exploded under 
Cpl. Stanley Heck in Germany in 1944 
took off both his legs and. shattered an 
arm. As if that were not tragedy enough, 
the Chicago soldier had another worry. 
His wife Henrietta suddenly stopped 
writing. It seemed inexplicable; theirs 
was no whirlwind wartime romance but 
a five-year-old marriage after a courtship 
at the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
where he worked as a warehouseman and 
she as typist. 

When he returned to the states, Heck 
learned the bitter truth. Henrietta failed 
to appear at his hospital bedside; his 
mother told him reluctantly: “It’s all over, 
Stanley. Henrietta says she doesn’t love 
you any more.” . 

When he recovered sufficiently to cope 
with such matters, the 30-year-old Chi- 
cagoan filed two suits in Superior Court. 
The first, divorce proceedings, proved 
easy; Heck won his freedom in two short 
months, The second was a tougher nut: 
the legless veteran sought $50,000 dam- 
ages from 50-year-old Alvin C. Schupp, 
his former employer at Kroger, charging 
alienation of Henrietta’s affections. 

Rights for the Injured: Along with 
many other states in the mid 1930s, 
Illinois had passed a law prohibiting 
alienation-of-affection suits. Sometimes 
called the “gold diggers’ act,” it was 
aimed primarily at unscrupulous women 
trying to turn a profit out of ill-starred 
attachments. The mere act of filing 
such i suit subjected both lawyer and 
litigant to criminal prosecution, with a 
jail penalty of one to five years. Al- 
though the state had not actually both- 
ered to press such prosecution, the threat 
that it might effectively discouraged court 
action in most instances. 

But Heck remained undismayed even 
when, on Nov. 30, 1945, Judge Francis 
B. Allegretti dismissed his suit. “Affec- 
tion,” said Allegretti, “cannot be sold, 
bartered, or exchanged.” A persistent 
man, Heck appealed the decision to the 
State Supreme Court. 

There, on May 21, Justice Clyde E. 
Stone announced that the anti-heart-balm 
statute violated the Illinois constitution’s 
provision entitling every person to find a 


-remedy in the law for all injuries and 


wrongs. Tossing out the 1935 law, Stone 
declared: “The contract of marriage has 
always been shown in the law as a con- 
tract involving civil rights . . . To give a 
license.to one who will disrupt that re- 
lationship by tying the hands of the. in- 
jueed members of the family .. . appears 
to be contrary to all sense of justice.” — 


Celebrating his victory, Heck last week 
had the satisfaction of seeing the start of 
what Illinois expected would be a flood 
of alienation-of-affection suits by wronged 
citizens now assured that they would not 


‘be punished for taking their heartaches 


to court. One such suit, launched last 
week, had a particularly piquant angle. 
George and William Dahm sued for 
$100,000 apiece from Frank Engels, a 
bowling-alley owner, charging that En. 
gels had replaced them completely in the 
heart of Loretta Dahm—George’s wife 
and William’s mother. 


Al Schmid, Father 


Last year it was President Truman. 
The years before that, General Mark 
Clark, General Eisenhower, and General 
MacArthur. But 1946’s Father of the 
Year was plain Al Schmid—blind. 

Al Schmid is the ex-Marine sergeant 
who lost his sight on Guadalcanal one 











International 


Blind Al Schmid is Father of the Year 


day in 1942 when he killed 200 Japs and 
stood off 600 others with a damaged. ma- 


chine gun. He got the Navy Cross for | 


that. When his wounds healed, he tackled 
civilian life undaunted by his blindness. 
He married a home-town Philadelphia 
girl and begot a son, Al Junior. 

He made himself so busy with war 
loan drives, Red Cross, and USO fund 
raising that he never even found time to 
learn Braille. But he took a serious inter- 
est in state affairs, and two weeks ago he 
won the Democratic nomination for State 
Secretary of Internal Affairs. His plat- 
form was sure-fire—for veterans’ housing 
and cleaning up Philadelphia’s contami- 
nated water supply and against the “out- 
rageous’ conditions in the state’s insane 


" asylums. 


Last week the Marine hero was typi- 
cally modest when notified of his selec- 
tion. “It seems to me it should have gone 
to someone with real experience as 4 
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father,” Schmid said. “After all, I have 
only one son, and he’s not yet 2 years 
old.” But the National Father’s Day 
Committee was well satisfied with its 
unanimous choice. Schmid’s remarkable 
job of rehabilitation, the committee 
thought, “serves as an inspiration to 
every veteran in America.” 
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THE SOUTH: Creole Flush 


Check all your razors and your guns, 

We're gonna be wrastlin’ when the 
* wagon comes. 

Gimme a pig foot and a bottle o’ beer, 

Send me, Gate, I don’t care. 

Gimme a reefer and gang o’ gin, 

Slay me ‘cause I’m in my sin. 


Blood in New. Orleans runs a little 
thinner now than in the days of which 
Bessie Smith used to sing. But gambling 
and its attendant sins, though outlawed 
for decades, have remained as much a 
part of the city as its iron grilles and its 
Mardi Gras. Citizens of New Orleans, 
who have had all kinds, now had a mayor 
who was offering to make them law-abid- 
ing but still keep their favorite pastime. 

Inaugurated May 6, Mayor De Lesseps 
S. Morrison, ex-Army colonel and scion 
of an old Creole family, is a practical 
man. Gambling in any form was none 
too good, Morrison admitted as soon as 
he took office. But illegal gambling, with 
its hush-money handouts, undercover 
cuts, and extorted “protection,” resulted 
in corruption of his city’s officials that 
was many times worse. His reasoning: 
If you legalize gambling you can (1) 
control it and (2) tax it. His program: 
Authorize 3,000 slot machines and license 

racing handbooks. : 
_The city would take 20 per cent, a 
tidy $7,000,000 chunk out of the esti- 
mated $35,000,000 yearly outlay for 
gambling, and apply it to charities, hos- 


Canal Street, New Orleans: The new mayor would harness its gamblers.and crack down on its honkytonks 


pitals, and police welfare. Lotteries and 
pa gaming houses would be outlawed, 

ut private clubs, chartered and taxed, 
would be permitted to operate roulette, 
dice, and card games. “Foreigners,” in- 
cluding Frank Costello of New York, who 
had run the slot-machine and gambling 


_ monopoly in New Orleans since Mayor 


Robert S. Maestri’s time (1936-46), 
would be frozen out. 

Many upright citizens were outraged. 
They had scarcely expected such a move 
from their “reform” mayor. The Protestant 
Ministerial Union,, drawing its strength 
from the northern part of the state, burst 
into indignant flame. Though it virtually 
controls the state legislature, its zeal for 
reforming _Catholic New Orleans had 
¢moldered ineffectually during the long 
reign of Mayor Maestri, whom opponents 
charged with getting a cut out of the 
illegal shenanigans. The legislature had 
already banned slot machines. Now the 
membership killed Morrison’s bill, which 
would have authorized city ownership of 
the one-armed bandits. ‘ 


The Straw Vote: But Morrison would 
stomach no such summary treatment for 
his proposal to legalize the bookies. While 
the bill was stalled in committee, he or- 
ganized a unique stunt—a citywide refer- 
endum on the issue. Though the result 
would have no legal force at all, he 
pledged himself to press the fight if the 
vote were favorable. , 

Last week New Orleans gave-him his 
answer. Its citizens backed him up 50,683 
to 7,334. 

As he girded for fresh tilts with the 
state legislature, Morrison made it clear 
that the choice was legal gambling, or 
‘none at all. Once a decision was reached, 


_ he pledged himself to enforce the law 


with as much sledge-hammer vigor. as his 
police had used in smashing th 
outlawed slot machines. Either way, it 


looked as if the New Orleans mayor was” 


e recently. 
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Ewing Galloway 


going to make it tough for the out-of- 
town bookies and the grafters, the honky- 
tonks and their shags. 


I can’t keep open, I’m gonna close 
up shack. 

The chief of police done tore my 
playhouse down; 

No use in grievin’, I’m gonna leave 
this town. 


To Kill the Klan 

With what it hoped would be lethal 
effect, Georgia last week aimed a one-two 
punch at the resurgent Ku Klux Klan: 
@ The Federal Tax Collector in Atlanta 
filed a lien against “Ku Klux Klan, Inc.” 
for $685,305 due in back income taxes— 
all the way back to 1921. 
@ Gov. Ellis Arnall launched an official 
investigation of the white-hooded organi- 
zation. with a view to revoking its new 
charter. He “charged that the Klan had 
violated its supposed nonprofit, nonpolit- 
ical status and existed ofly to foster race 
hatred. His initial reason for the move: 
the fiery-cross burnings at Stone Moun- - 
tain “at a time when plans were under 
way to make it a national tourist attrac- 
tion.” A second and more cogent reason: 
the Klan’s active support of ex-Gov. Eu- 
gene (Red Suspenders) Talmadge against 
Arnall’s choice, James V. Carmichael, in 
the forthcoming gubernatorial primary. 


Carter Glass—1858-1946 

Even before his final appearance in the 
Senate in June 1942, the little man had 
begun imperceptibly to recede into his- 
tory. He was absent frequently. More and 
more he felt the weight of his years. Fi- 
nally he had to take to bed. The mighty 
battles which Carter Glass of Virginia 
had been destined to fight had all 
fought, and though he might shed tears of 
frustration at the thought and still keep 
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his Senate seat, there was no going back. 

Thus for four years a quiet transition 
was accomplished. Month by month, 
Carter Glass the living man became more 
feeble; month by month, Carter Glass the 
historic figure became less shadowy and 
more solidly enshrined in memory. The 
final change came May 28. Sometime dur- 
ing the night Carter Glass died.* 


The Unreconstructed Rebel: Glass’s . 


long Washington career began in 1903 
with his election to the House. Then, in 
1913, as chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, the lyistling, 5-foot-4-inch 
Virginian carved the cornerstone of his 
fame—the Federal Reserve Act. Ac- 
claimed for his insight into government 
finance, he quit the House in December 
1918 to become Woodrow Wilson’s Sec- 
retary. of the Treasury. Fourteen months 
later he resigned his Cabinet post to ac- 
cept an appointment to a Senate vacancy. 
In the upper house he enlarged his pres- 


~ tige as an effective minority spokesman 


during twelve years of GOP reign. 

In 1932 Glass campaigned for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. His speech answering 
President Hoover’s charge that policies 
favored by Roosevelt would take the na- 
tion off the gold standard was one of the 
high spots of that year’s elections. Yet a 
few months later Glass turned down 
Roosevelt’s proffer of the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury because he had in the mean- 
time become convinced that the President- 
elect’s position was “unsound.” Slowly 
Glass turned against Roosevelt; he fought 
deficit spending, the AAA, the WPA, the 
Court plan, Harry L. Hopkins, and Har- 
old L. Ickes. Roosevelt, never wholly los- 
ing his regard for Glass, termed him an 
“Unreconstructed Rebel.” 

Bitterly, Glass opposed the third term. 





Survivors: Mrs. Mary Scott Meade Glass, his sec- 
ond wife, and two children by his first wife, Mrs. 
ohn G. Boatwright of Danville, Va., and Carter Glass 
r., editor of e Lynchburg (Va.) Advance. Suc- 
cessor (by appointment): jomas Burch, con- 
servative, 77-year-old veteran of sixteen years in the 
House of Representatives. 





On July 17,.1940, he rose dramatically 
from his sick bed to present the name of 
James A. Farley to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago in opposi- 
tion to Roosevelt. 

Contrarily, on foreign policy, he was a 
Roosevelt man. Long before Pearl Harbor 
he called for open war against Germany. 
Under Wilson he had fought for Ameri- 
carn membership in the League of Nations. 
Under Roosevelt he had hoped for a 


‘sound world organization to prevent fu- 


ture wars. 

Whatever the differences, to the end of 
his 88 years Glass remained a Democrat. 
At heart the Virginian was a Wilsonian; 
within him burned the fires of individu- 
alism. He hated sham; he was proud of 
his own integrity. For-him principle, not 
man, commanded loyalty. It explained 
why Carter Glass broke with men but 
never with his party. 


PoP 


LIVING: Bare Cupboard 


For the first time in the nation’s his- 
tory, last week people were clamoring for 


bread that did not exist. The painful truth . 


was that not even during the austerity of 
war had the three basic components of 
the American diet—meat, bread, and 
butter—been as scarce. 

In Boston last Saturday, tune 1, the 
Globe summed it up in a three-column 
headline that sounded like a new national 
chant: “No Beef, Butter, Bread, or Beer.” 
In Detroit, women in autos hopefully 
trailed bakery trucks trying to bribe driv- 
ers into selling them a loaf. In Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Lincoln, Neb., breadlines, 
1946 style, were already a reality. In 
New York, practically all bread and most 
butter and meat were being sold under 
the counter. In Seattle, the butter supply 
was the lowest in history; San Francisco 
was virtually without meat over the week 
end with half of the city’s butcher shops 
closed for lack of supplies. 


What was behind the shortages? Ob- 
viously the European relief program ac. 
counted for much of the wheat shortage 
that was closing down one flour mill after 
another from coast to coast. The lack of 
other staples, however, could not be so 
easily answered. 

Last week, the Republican Congres. 
sional food committee attempted to 
smoke out some answers. To Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson it sent a demand 
that he “lift the wartime veil of secrecy” 
which still covers food allocations to the 
military, to relief, and to the country, 


Markups 

The cost of living ballooned in four 
OPA-sanctioned directions last week: (1) . 
milk, up 1 cent; (2) butter, up 11 cents 
a pound; (3) cheddar cheese, up 6 cents 
a pound; (4) shoes, up 10 to 15 per 
cent on low-cost brands. In prospect: an 
increase in coal prices, estimated vari- 
ously from 25 to 60 cents a ton, to meet 
increased wages conceded by the gover- 
ment to John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers (see page 25). 


Pa 


SERVICES: Come to Japan 


All the pamphlet needed to make it a 
typical tourist blurb was a picture of 
snow-capped Fujiyama. Japan's beauties 
were stressed, its shortcomings soft-ped- 
aled. Preparing last week to sail from 
Seattle, 1,000 wives and children of 
Eighth Army soldiers—the first batch of 
dependents permitted by General of the 
Army MacArthur to join his occupation 
forces—received a unique and cheerful 
Baedeker from the War Department on 
what life would be like: amid the con- 
quered. The pamphlet promised: 

@ “Flowers and vegetables continue to 
grow the year round and really freezing 
temperatures are ‘rare.” 

@ “Servants . . . are generally available 


Bread lines, 1946 style: Americans feel the peacetime pinch on their food supplies 





For more than 30 years, it has been true... 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Ves, it’s true today, as it has been 
for more than thirty years, more peo- 
ple—the world over—ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind. 

Such preference can be built only 


on performance. Tk2 story of Good- 


year world leadership is told in the 
record of service that Goodyear Tires 
have delivered—year after year—on 
all kinds of roads, in all kinds of 
weather, under all kinds of conditions. 

Behind this performance are many 
exclusive Goodyear achievements— 
for example, the first straight-side 
tire, the famous All-Weather Tread, 


Supertwist Cord, the multiple-ply 
cord tire, the first pneumatic cord 
truck tire, the first practical airplane 
tire and the LifeGuard Safety Tube. 


‘ And now, as soon as possible, an- 
other historic Goodyear “‘first” —the 
rayon cord passenger tire—will be 
ready for your car . . . to open a 
new era of tire performance with 
such mileage, economy and comfort 
as car owners have never before 
known. For every Goodyear prod- 
uct must be better today than it 
was yesterday, better tomorrow than 
it is today. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
has broad experience in many other 
fields — metals, fabrics, plastics, chem- 
icals . . . constantly developing new 


products that will serve you better. 


COOD» YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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PLASTICS MAKE A MAGIC LENS 


@ Our airmen needed eye protection for high altitude flying — 
a new heated lens that wouldn’t frost, even at 50 below zero. 

The problem of heating a goggle lens was brought to the 
Appliance and Merchandise Department of General Electric. 
G-E engineers at | Plastics Avenue showed how to laminate 
transparent, heat-conducting plastics to contain an electrical 
heating element—a vein of fine wire. 

G. E. developed a novel, precise process to laminate a per- 
fectly flat, optically true lens with its fine wire heating element 
intact. Dust and fingerprint flaws were 
avoided by air-conditioning and by 
clothing operators in lintless uniforms 
and gloves. More than half a million 
heated plastics goggle lenses were made 
for our flyers by General Electric. 

Many other wartime jobs have 
added to plastics “know-how” at G. E. 

—the world’s largest manufacturer of 
finished plastics products. Bring any 


plastics problem to the General Electric Co., 1 Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. We shall be glad to send you upon request a 
copy of the new illustrated booklet, “‘What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service— Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 52 years of experience. We’ve been designing and 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


No. I Plastics Avenue—complete plastics service—engineering, design 
and mold-making. Our own industrial designers 
and engineers, working together, create plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically sound and 
good-looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 
by skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12-years. 


All types of plastics. Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding .. . 
for both high and low pressure.laminating . . . 
for fabricating. And G-E Quality Control—a 
byword in industry—means as many as 160 
inspections and analyses for a single plastic 
part. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


CD46-A12 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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_. The average family will require about 
ee; a cook, washwoman, and house boy 
or girl. Their wages are very reasonable 
(approximately $10 a month apiece).” 
( “Japanese railroads provide . . . access 
to many scenic resorts.” 
(To be temporarily billeted at first, the 
arivals would find their permanent 
homes, to be finished about September, 
“completely furnished with electrical re- 
frigeration and heated by electricity . . . 
Furniture to include necessary beds.” 
€ “Families should bring . . . swimming 
suits, tennis rackets and balls, golf clubs 
and balls, specialized- sports clothing, 
mitts, gloves, cameras, skates, skis, and 
any other allied items.” 
(“Japanese seamstresses and tailors are 
plentiful and good . . . There are a few 
beauty shops . . . plans have been made 
for increasing their number . . . Dry- 
cleaning and laundry facilities will be 
available.” 


How to be Jap-Happy: Almost re- 
luctantly. the Eighth Army’s guidebook 
listed a few drawbacks. Curling irons, 
washing machines, and other electrical 
squipment would have to be carted from 
the States and would not operate too well 
on Janan’s lower-voltage (100 volts) sys- 
tem. Most Jap-made articles were of low 
quality-and artistic value; because of in- 
flation, a 60-yen kimono now sold from 
1,200 to 1,500 yen. 

“There will be none of the vast mech- 
wnized and complex roar of modern 
American society,” the eager hosts ad- 
mitted, but “the interesting experience of 
living in a foreign land, amid scenic beau- 
ties second to none, will be well worth 
the minor inconveniences . . . There is 
little to fear from the Japanese, who are 
a subservient, beaten people. Bon Voyage 
and Happy Landings.” 


Fer 


ROCHESTER: Death for a Day 


No buses or taxis moved; no trolleys 
stirred from the barns; no wheel turned in 
the steel, furniture, upholstery, and cloth- 
ing factories in Rochester, N. Y., for 22 
hours last week. On the streets, a two- 
week accumulation of trash and garbage 
drew flies. The third largest city in New 
York had a general strike, called to sup- 
port the AFL Federation of State. Covn- 
ty, and Municipal Employes’ fight for 
recognition by the stoutly Republican 
municipal government. - 

The city manager, Louis B. Cartwright, 
was the storm center. Five days earlier he 
had jailed 211 pickets on a charge ~f 
intimidating city workers.” But after 
stern phone calls from Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, and a night of hectic negotiations, 
both sides got to their feet and sheevishly 
shook hands with some face-saving double 
talk. The city conceded that any employe 
could join any organization which “does 


not claim the right to strike against the . 


public” and agreed to meet union repre- 
sentatives. The union called it “an his- 
toric victory.” 


ee 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 
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The political weathervane in 
Washington seldom has whirled so 
furiously. One day President Truman 
was a weakling. The next he was a 
hero. A few days later he was either 
a “Fascist” or a bumbling and badly 
advised politician. What the Presi- 
dent will be by the time this reaches 
print is a wide-open guess, 

The consensus is that he 
has damaged the prospects 
of his party in the Congres- 
sional elections this year and 
even more certainly his own 
in 1948. This diagnosis is 
probably correct. But in jus- 
tice to the man it should be 
recorded that he has stood 
up to the whirlwind with 
aplomb and good humor. 

Several months ago this 
column reported that while Mr. Tru- 
man “is not a great strategist and per- 
haps is not even a first-rate tactician, 
he is a man of character with a cool 
head and fortitude under fire.” His 
behavior during his recent trials has 
reinforced that opinion. 

In justice also, certain misconcep- 
tions should be removed. The first, 
currently popularized by labor leaders 
and some other associates of the late 
President Roosevelt, is that the tem- 
porary emergency legislation sought 
by Mr. Truman had no precedent in 
the Roosevelt regime. Such assertions 
are at odds with the record. 


In June 1943; during one of the 
several wartime coal strikes, Mr. 
Roosevelt asked Congress to authorize 
the drafting of men up to the age of 
65 for noncombat duty. He wanted 
the power to order the strikers to go 
back to work—as a threat or as an 
instrument of last resort. His secondary 
purpose was to head off the Smith- 
Connally bill, just as Mr. Truman’s 
secondary purpose in seeking drastic 
emergency powers was to head off the 
Case bill. Like Mr. Truman later, he 
failed in his secondary purpose. But 
even though he vetoed the Smith-Con- 
nally Act Mr. Roosevelt endorsed its 
penalties for strikes in government- 
seized industries. 

In January 1944, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked for universal national service, 
not only to curb strikes, but to check 
the heavy turn-over in labor and to 
assign workers to essential war jobs. 
Organized labor’s leaders cried “Fas- 

. cism”—although the bill favored by Mr. 
Roosevelt was less drastic than the Brit- 
ish wartime compulsory service law. 





Mr. Truman and the Draft Labor Question 


By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





_ ics had been written into law, actual 


In January 1945, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
newed his request for universal na- 
tional service. 

Mr. Roosevelt turned reluctantly, 
and many think belatedly, to these im- 
plements of compulsion. Many think 
that it was morally wrong not to estab- 
lish the draft on the home front, when 
we were drafting men to 
risk their lives against the 
enemy. The war might have } 
been shortened and cer- 
tainly our war production 
record, remarkable as it was, 
would have been improved 
if a compulsory national 
service act had been enacted 
at the beginning of the war. 
As Mr. Roosevelt said when 
at last he asked for it, and 
as British experience indi- 
cated, if the principle and mechan- 


resort to compulsion probably would 
have been necessary only on rare oc- 
casions. 

As the record shows, Mr. Roosevelt 
recognized that in time of peril to the 
community, the government has the 
right, and duty, to impress citizens 
for essential duties. 


War is not the only condition 
which may imperil the community. 
Both Mr. Truman’s actions in the rail 
crisis and the temporary emergency 
powers which he requested were sol- 
idly based on two age-long rules of 
Anglo-Saxon society. The first is that 
in an emergency the constituted au- 
thoyities have not only the right but 
the duty to take whatever steps are 
necessary to preserve the community. 
The second is that, if necessary; they 
can command the aid of any or all 
citizens. ; 

The President cited the power of 
the sheriff to deputize citizens. This is 
a call which, at least in theory, no citi- 
zen has the right to refuse. It is more 
than analogous to the power to “depu- 
tize” citizens to run the railroads or to 
perform other duties essential to the 
life of the community. The sheriff's 
power to deputize is an ancestor of the 
Selective Service Act and of the most 
extreme of the temporary emergency 
powers asked by Mr. Truman. 

All drastic legislation is susceptible 
to abuse. That asked by Mr. Truman 
was probably faulty in certain details. 
But the historical record acquits him 
of transgressing either the Roosevelt 
tradition or the basic tenets of our 
form of government. 
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Union Suit 

During one of the tedious.evening con- 
ferences on the railroad strike, an aide 
turned to Président Truman and said: 
“You're getting thinner, Mr. President.” 

“I’m not getting thinner,” the President 
replied. “I just took off my winter under- 
wear.” 


Pe 


The Ripple Maker 


The final print of HR 4908 was 
dropped on the President’s desk last week. 
Mr. Truman had the power to make it 
the law of the land or to exercise his veto 
and (unless overridden by Congress) 


- relegate its 25 pages to wastepaper. On 


his decision depended not only the 
future bargaining positions of manage- 
ment and labor but the place in history 
of the name Case. 

The Case bill, praised and damned 
across the country for four months, is the 
most far-reaching labor legis- 
lation Congress has approved 
since passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1985. But while Sen.- 
Robert F. Wagner of New 
York had bestowed his name 
on what labor calls __ its 
“Magna Carta,” Republican 
Rep. Francis Case of South 
Dakota contributed to the leg- 
islative vocabulary a proper 
noun wholly obnoxious to 
union labor. 

Birth of a Bill: That his 
name has become the popular 
title of the “Federal Media- 
tion Act of 1946” comes as no 
more of a surprise to the mil-. 
lions of Americans who had 
never heard of him than to 
Case himself. No expert on 
labor relations, he began 
work on an antistrike bill last 
January with but one object 
in mind: to meet the de- 
mands of his constituents to- 
“do something about these 
strikes.” Well aware that a 
minority party member sel- 
dom is able to get his name 
on major legislation, Case fully expected 
his bill to lose itself under the bushels 
of measures tossed into the ravenous 
House hopper. 

Instead, a group of the sharpest par- 
liamentary operators in Congress adopted 
the Case bill and shoved it through a 
House unwilling to go along with the in- 
nocuous proposals of its Labor Commit- 
tee or the fact-finding formula of the 
President. Democrats Howard W. Smith 
and Eugene E. Cox and Republicans 
Clarence J. Brown and Charles A. Hal- 
leck—all members of the powerful Rules 
Committee—grafted onto the bill enough 
sharp-toothed provisions to satisfy those 
who demanded that union labor be 


brought’ into line. They greased the skids 
for quick House action less than two 
pare after Case formally introduced the 

The fight over the bill raised Case out 
of ‘relative obscurity. He had spent most 
of his nine and a half years en Capitol 
Hill in beaverlike efforts on the Appro- 
priations Committee, and publicity was 
not one of the rewards. He had received 
little credit, for instance, for writing the 
first legislation requiring renegotiation 
of war contracts—which up to last week 
had returned nore than $9,000,000,000 
to the United States Treasury. 

At work Case is as self-effacing as a 
Marine private—his rating in the first 
world war—in the presence of the com- 
mandant. He has the retiring manner of 
a shy Westerner and speaks in a flat voice 
that does not lend itself to oratory. He 
made himself known to Western Dakota 
through the columns of the weekly news- 





Harris & Ewing 
Case: A beaver makes a name 


papers which he owns and was primarily 
responsible for putting his home ground 
on the map. ‘ 
Case at Home: It was while he pub- 
lished the Hot Springs, S. D., paper that 
he pulled the promotion stunt of inviting 
President Coolidge to establish the sum- 
mer White House in the Black Hills. 


Coolidge’s acceptance boosted the region ~ 


into national prominence—newspaper 
readers saw countless poses of the Presi- 
dent in Indian regalia, and it was from 
there, that the famous “I do not choose 
to run” statement was issued. The people 
eventually rewarded Case by electing 
him as one of the two Republicans 
who replaced Democrats in the House in 
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the face of the Roosevelt landslide of 1939 

The Second District, which Case rep 
resents, is predominantly agricultural 
Labor problems seldom disturb the 150, 
000 people who live in the vast stretche 
of grazing and wooded lands as big x 
Kentucky. One county is without a rail. 
road. The 20,000 Indians Case represent; 
outnumber his labor-union constjtuency, 
Two of the few war establishments jj 
the country built by non-union labor were 
put up near Rapid City, the second 
largest town in the district. 

Case has lived most of his 49 years in 
South Dakota, and every time the Black 
Hills come into a conversation, his deep. 
set eyes brighten behind his gold-framed 
glasses. He now owns a weekly news. 
paper at Custer and a 1,200-acre ranch 
nearby, and is tempted to trade in the 
three-room apartment he has in Washing. 
ton and go back for good. The riding 
horses he hires from Washington stables 
are no match for his Arabian Stallion‘and 
favorite mare at home. 

But it’s fairly certain that he will be 
returned to Congress again in November. 
His constituents ordered him to “do some. 


’ thing” about strikes, and Case last week 


said he guessed he did. 

“You never know when youre going 
to make a ripple,” he said. 
Flexibility : 

The executive directors of the Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De. 
velopment have selected Tuesdays and 
Thursdays as regular meeting days with 
the understanding that meetings need 
not necessarily be held on those days and 
may be called for any time of the week. 


anal 


The Pessimist 

While discussing world conditions with 
a visitor last week, a State Department 
official noticed a rat scurrying out of the 
fireplace in his office. “This place,” he 
said, “is a sinking ship ” 


one 
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Credit Line 


While arguing a case before the Sv 
preme Court recently, an attorney was in- 
terrupted by Justice Frankfurter, who 
differed with his interpretation of an ob 
scure legal point. Referring to an opinion 
written by Frankfurter, the attorney pre. 
tested: “But, as you said in your opinion 
.. .” The jurist interrupted again with: 
“You mean ‘The court’s opinion,’ dont 
you?” At this point, Justice Douglas stage 
whispered: “Does that make it any les 
authoritative?” 

PDP 


Eviction 

Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles, 
who as OPA head administered rules gov- 
erning evictions, was forced last week to 
bunk with friends. The Army officer who 
owns the house Bowles had rented in Mc- 
Lean, Va., moved back June 1—and quite 
legally, according to the OPA. 
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Copyright 1946, LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


.-- which typewriter? 


PEED, reliability. Qualities of a great 
daily ... and these typewriters. In 
newspaper offices all over the land Smith- 
Coronas take a pounding from reporters, 
re-write men, feature by-liners. They stand 
up well, with the same freedom from 
breakdowns that has served industry 
through heavy-pressure years. 


For the needs of manufacturing, trans- ; 
portation and business, more and more Qmith-Corona 
new Smith-Coronas are becoming avail- 
able... machines that give promise . of 
surpassing even the “old-timers’” rugged 
performance. 


Makers also of 
Smith-Corona Portables 









Put them all togfaurag 
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EEMS like old times, the way the talk is bub- 
bling in automobile showrooms. 


Just about every one has some individual point to 
get excited about — size, power, construction, 
ease of handling — and usually with pretty fair 
reason. 


But when you’re ready 
to lay good money on 
the line, remember 
what the car-wise say— 
put all these tempting 
features together — and 
they spell Buick. 


Stand off and beam at 


Buick’s years-ahead Quick — sure — easy. That's Buick's 

. new jack, self-positioning on newly rein- 
style — there’s some- forced bumpers specially designed for it. 
thing not only favored 
by the old folks, but termed by the younger 


idea, definitely groovy! 


Let eyes pop at the rich, come-hither comfort 
of this Buick interior — rich fabrics and three- 
person seats never fail to win heartfelt approval, 






Now take the wheel. 


2 Is the car driving itself, wo 
particularly of the better half. oveinttgceilitybetile 
easy to handle? As 
ev 
And what's floating this yaw wit! you have your weather? ” 
un 


big beautiful baby over. Summer or winter, Buick's venti-heater 

. ° means springlike comfort inside your car. 
the cobbles? Mister, Ack your deolsr bout this § “er A 
you're riding on all-coil conditioner. 





Buick-type springing ‘ “4 

on a chassis with beef where it does the most . 

good. Si 

; Power? Why be over-modest? This is valve- __ ” 

Ris‘ainmny wiheheiens Det ole the teadsibd ons : in-head Fireball straight-eight power—using the : 
in this roomy compartment and bring the lid down. same principle as famous warplane engines — 


Every roomy inch is easy to get at. 












- they spell Bul 
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and those who call it cyclonic find their choice 
word borne out by its action. 


from 
As for ruggedness, solidity, structural strength, aaa n “2 and better car ey 


even standing still you feel that underneath you Salad 
is the stout, firm massiveness of Buick’s increta whieh semi 
underpinning. N ivstments. frequent ad. 


SLinin 
P GR 


DE _ 
ing netwait all-cojj a 
Ing with only a co f 
—— Mort job 


PROTECTION = 


Ail in all it’s so easy to get hepped up 
over this Buick beauty you can soon 
find yourself selling the salesman. 





When better 


automobiles are built : 
Since that gains nothing, why not Me eta, : Umper jack, n 
just settle by deciding ‘‘This BUICK “MPoMed extn cto sn 
year as usual — the smart buy’s ies UJ IC 4 DIVISION oF GENERAL MoTors 
Buick!” _ RS 
Beery Sunday Afternoon will build them 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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¢ UNITED NATIONS - 





COUNCIL: Behind the Stettinius Resignation 


One of the founders of the United Na- 
tions backed off the scene last week. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., who was persuaded 
last June to relinquish his job as Secretary 
of State for that of United States repre- 
sentative in the United Nations Security 
Council, submitted his resignation to Pres- 
ident Truman. Stettinius’s official reason 
for quitting was that he had intended to 
serve only until the UN was a “going en- 
terprise.” Actually, Stettinius had found 
himself acting as little more than a mes- 
senger boy. The bland smile on Stet- 
tinius’s handsome, tanned face had be- 
come forced as he carried out the dictates 
of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes at 
the curved table in the Hunter College 
gymnasium in the Bronx. 

Story of a By-Pass: It all began 
shortly after Stettinius’s appointment to 
his new job. He promptly wrote President 
Truman suggesting that he should report 
direct to the President and not to the Sec- 
retary of State. In accordance with a 
common Washington pfactice, the letter 
was accompanied by a draft reply for the 
President’s signature accepting the sug- 
gestion. The President, who told Stet- 
tinius at the time of the appointment that 
he could have the UN job as long as he, 
Truman, was in the White House, would 
probably have signed the acceptance. But 
Stettinius made one of his many naive 
errors ‘of judgment. He took the letter to 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
“for a legal opinion.” Acheson, loyal to his 
chief, showed the letter to Byrnes. Byrnes 
scribbled a few words on the draft and 
took it to the White House. A few days 
later Stettinius had President Truman’s 
directive: The American delegate to UN 
would report to the President—through 
the Secretary of State. 

Stettinius swallowed his pride. He in- 
sisted, however, that he should at least 
have complete authority over all Ameri- 
can delegates and staffs attached to the 
various UN councils and commissions. 
Assistant Secretary of State Donald Rus- 
sell, in charge of administration, did not: 
like this. Russell turned down most of 


Stettinius’s requests for personnel or in-- 


creases in salaries—including a request for 
assignment of a full-time ghost writer to 
help him write a book on the United Na- 
tions. The final blow came when John 
Winant and Bernard Baruch, United 
States delegates to the Economic and So- 
cial Council and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission respectively, insisted on by-pass- 
ing Stettinius and reporting to the Presi- 
dent through Byrnes. They were upheld 
by the Secretary of State. Stettinius there- 
upon sent in his resignation. 

Since the Iranian discussion in the Se- 
curity Council, Stettinius. has nof seen or 
consulted with Secretary Byrnes. Nor has 


there been any direct contact between 
him and Acheson. Lately Stettinius has 
kept away for weeks from his elaborate 
New York office in the Fisk building, pre- 


-ferring to conduct business from his suite 


in the Savoy-Plaza Hotel. This may be 
due to his health, which has not been 
good since an operation last fall. 


Significance-—— ye 


Stettinius’s resignation will remove — 


from the international scene a colorful fig- 
ure who believed that the only thing in 





Acme 
Stettinius tired of by-passing 


diplomacy that mattered was a good per- 
sonal relationship between the principals. 
What Stettinius lacked in knowledge he 
made up erg! in smiles, hand- 
shakes, and gifts. The last, however, 
sometimes backfired. ince 
In San Francisco every delegate to the 
conference received, as a personal gift 
from the then Secretary of State, a huge 
salad bow] with a suitably inscribed silver 
plate. Little Joseph , Foreign Min- 
ister of Luxembourg, remarked on receiv- 
ing his: “I hope, Mr. Secretary, that the 
first salad I will mix in this bowl will not 
be a salade Russe.” Another recipient, 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg sighed: “The 
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only thing I can use it for is a sitz bath” 

* The Russians will have cause to regret 
Stettinius’s departure from the UN. They 
had a great liking for his “Ed-Andrei’ 
method of negotiating with Andrej 
Gromyko, Russian delegate to the Se. 
curity Council. And they knew that if 
only Ed were left to himself he would 
agree to almost anything for fear of of. 
fending his friend Andrei. 

Secretary Byrnes has suggested to the 
President two names for a possible suc. 
cessor to Stettinius’s job: Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal and former As. 
sistant Secretary of War John McCloy, 
Forrestal wants to return to private busi- 
ness and McCloy is already back with his 
law firm, but one or the other may be 
persuaded to accept the new assignment, 
Both could be expected to implement 
Byrnes’s currently tough foreign policy 
toward the Soviets more forcefully than 
Stettinius did. 


Pe 


SIAM: Twin Appeals 


For the past three months, French 
troops and Siamese have clashed along 
the winding Mekong River which sepza- 
rates Siam and French Indo-China. On 
May 24, 800 French troops crossed the 
river at dawn and attacked the village of 
Nong Khai. Pridi Banomyong, Siamese 
Premier, charged the French with aggres- 
sion, appealed to the UN, and asked for 
membership in the organization. __. 

The French professed to be merely 
pursuing native rebel bands- raiding 
French outposts. But the real grievance 
was an old one. By a 1941 treaty the 
Vichy regime ceded to the then pro- 
Japanese Siamese Government about 25,- 
000 miles of mountain, jungle, and farm 
land in Cambodia and Laos. June 1, Paris 
asked Washington and London to inter- 
cede for the disputed territory’s return. 


Pam 


SPAIN: ‘Potential’ Menace 


It took the UN Security Council's 
five-nation “fact finding” subcommittee 
on Spain one month to find a compromise 
that fell almost exactly between the posi- 
tions taken by the Russians and _ their 
friends and the Anglo-Americans and 
their friends. Soviet supporters had 
claimed that Spain was an immediate 
menace to world peace. The Anglo- 
American said it was no menace at all. 
The subcommittee decided that Spain 
was a “potential” menace. The Russians 
and their friends had demanded the im- 
mediate breaking off of diplomatic and 
economic relations with Spain. Washing- 
ton and London merely wanted to en- 
courage the Spanish people to get rid of 
Franco. The subcommittee recommended 
that if the Spanish people had not been 


- able to overthrow the Caudillo peace- 


fully by Sept. 3, the case be referred to 
the 5l-nation UN General Assembly, 
which will then urge all United Nations 
to sever diplomatic relations -with Spain. 
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Goop WASHROOMS~one of the “Big 4” 
in good working conditions 
































JANE: “‘No ‘two ways about it’ with this company. Our washrooms 
are just as bright and tidy as the ‘front office’ ones.” 


DORIS: “It makes a big difference, doesn't it, to be able to clean up in a 
washroom that’s as pleasant as your own bathroom at home,” 


\ _— FROM COAST TO COAST—in a special 
research study—ranked good washrooms right 
along with safety devices, adequate lighting and 
proper ventilation as the “Big 4” factors in good 
working conditions. 


Modern, sanitary washrooms, complete with plenty 
of hot water, soap and good quality individual paper 
towels, help keep workers happy. Moreover, they 
help keep germs from spreading by encouraging 
thorough washing. This, in turn, helps reduce the 
number of absences due to colds and their. more 
serious complications. _ 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up...make sure your wash- 


a 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” 


—“morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 








ScotTissue Towels 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET [ie mae)) 











Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTi * °*Wash Advisory Service’ Reg. U.S. Pat. (tr 
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EUROPE: Deciding the Destiny of the West 


June 2, 1946, may go down as a de- 
cisive date in the great struggle between 
Western democracy and Soviet Com- 
munism for sovereignty over the minds of 
men. For on that day in Italy and France 
50,000,000 Western Europeans went to 
the polls in elections in which the funda- 
mental issue was whether they were go- 
ing to turn toward Moscow and the East 
or strengthen their ties with the Western 
culture that Rome and Paris themselves 
had so long symbolized. 

Western democracy had already lost 
the struggle east of the iron curtain. 
There the Soviet conception of “democ- 
racy” was being imposed upon half a 
continent. In only one country, Czecho- 
slovakia, had there been anything like 
free acceptance of the new concepts. The 
Czechoslovaks, perhaps calculating that 
the Russians had come to stay in Eastern 
Europe, assured a Communist-dominated 
regime in Prague as a result of the May 
26 elections. All over Eastern Europe 
the Western Powers fought only harass- 
ing rearguard actions—protesting against 


to end of the peninsula. In Rome, party 
slogans plastered the entire lower half of 
the Palazzo Venezia on both sides of the 
balcony from which Mussolini once ad- 
dressed his followers. Most of them adver- 
tised the moderate Christian Democrats, 
but the display was dominated by a pair 
of signs of the conservative National 
Democratic Union: “Enough of Balconies! 
Enough of Dictatorships! Vote for the 
National Democratic Union.” 

Throngs of voters began converging on 
the polls at dawn on Sunday, lining up 
fifteen abreast for blocks around the poll- 
ing places. Rusty election machinery, 
unused for a generation, creaked along 
so slowly that polls had to reopen on 
Monday. Nerves cracked under the pro- 
longed strain, and scattered violence 
marked the election’s second day. The 
simultaneous vote on two separate but 
related issues—election of deputies to the 
Constituent Assembly which will write 
Italy’s new constitution, and the flat yes- 
or-no plebiscite on survival of the mon- 
archy—made possible some fantastic com- 


through them the voters of both Italy and 
France, the Pope warned. against “the 
wreckers of Christian civilization . . . the 
spirit of domination, of state absolutism 


. which claims for itself all the controls of 


. toward 


the political, social, and economic ma- 
chine of which men . . . would be only 
the soulless wheels . . . Subversive and 
atheistic elements seek to take the leader- 
ship of the deluded masses . . .” Next 
morning, copies of his address were 
handed to Catholics who attended Sun- 
day mass before going to the polls. And 
throughout Italy, nearly 200,000 priests 
and nuns marched on the polls them- 
selves to do the Holy Father’s bidding. 
The Vatican could claim only partial 
success for its efforts. The Socialists 
countered its influence with such devices 
as a new election poster—a figure of 
Christ, with the biblical legend: “A rich 
man shall hardly enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” According to early returns 
they outvoted the Christian Democrats. 
Nor. did the Vatican’s stand, which 
seemed to strengthen the monarchy 
the campaign’s end, bring victory 


to King Humbert in the first districts to 
report referendum results. But ‘on the 
overriding issue, Communism, the church 
and the West could view the election 
with satisfaction. The Communist party 
was running a poor third. 





Election posters plaster the Palazzo Venezia outside Mussolini’s famous balcony as a new Italy votes 


Rumania’s failure to hold promised elec- 
tions, objecting to Yugoslav activity in 
and around Trieste, and withholding’ 
loans from Poland. Their main strength 
had to be concentrated in the vital areas 
of Italy and France, where successful 
Red political invasion might produce his- 
toric consequences similar to those 
brought about by the successful physical 
invasion of Italy and Gaul by the barbar- 
ian forces in the fourth and fifth centuries. 


— Pe 


ITALY: Ballots on a King 


A rash of posters broke out on the face 
of Italy as the nation prepared for its 
first free election in 22 years. Left and 
right, republican and royalist, caustic and 
pleading, hundreds of thousands of the 
garish placards covered walls from end 


binations of choices. For most, the de- 
cision had to be on what to vote against. 
Those against Communism could vote 
moderate or right in the assembly elec- 
tion; those against the House of Savoy 
could vote republican in the referendum; 
but those against both might have to 
weigh the two evils. 

‘The Wreckers’: Of the 28,000,000 
eligible voters—more than half of them 
women voting for the first time—the vast 
majority belonged to no party. In reach- 
ing this decisive mass of unorganized 
voters, the Catholic Church emerged as 
a powerful if aah 0 ally of the ‘con- 
servatives and royalists. Twice Pope Pius 
XII spoke out bluntly on the Communist 
issue, the last time only the day before 
the election, when all regular parties were 
silenced by a two-day cooling-off .period. 
Addressing the College of Cardinals, and 
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FRANCE: Red Tide Stemmed 


During one of the Russian offensives 
against the Wehrmacht, a British admirer 
of the Red Army asked Ivan Maisky, then 
Soviet Ambassador to London: “Where 
wili the Red Army finally stop—Cologne?” 
“What? Oh yes, yes,” smiled Maisky, 
“Boulogne, yes.” ‘ ~ 


The sentiment behind this joke bulked ° 


large in the minds of nearly 20,000,000 
French voters as they went to the polls 
on Sunday in gusty but sunny weather. 
For the last week of a superheated cam- 
paign—despite cold rains—had lined up 
nearly all French parties against the 
Communists. 

The almost.complete results on Mon- 
day showed the effects of this division. 
The Popular Republicans—representing 
the new Left and the most effective 














The modern system of control 


Fora Stugle Machine 


UNITROL allows the orderly assembly of all 
control equipment for a single machine into 
an out-of-the-way, yet very accessible unit. 








Mony additional gains are made when the 
eonirc! equipment for cll the machines in one 
department is organized in a single UNITROL 
installation. 





Sites 


t 
Foran Entire Factory 


The dream of factory operating end main. 
tenance men becomes a reality when all 
motor control for an entire plant is cone 








Of the many engineering advances pioneered by Cutler- 
Hammer, the standardized flexible control center has 
undoubtedly provided the solution to more long-standing 
problems of factory layout, efficient operation, and proper 





veniently centralized in UNITROL. 


placement of individual controls, rearrangement or relo- 
cation of control equipment, UNITROL permits these 
changes to be easily made. Continuing benefits are gained 
from UNITROL’s close grouping of control elements 


electrical maintenance than any other motor control hitherto widely scattered throughout a plant .. . and in- 
J: development. UNITROL permits the economical, safe, spection is more convenient, safe, more regular, more cer- 
0 and convenient consolidation of control equipment to tain to be made. For these and other savings in space, in 
Is simplify machine installations and provide uncluttered time, in money, in labor, today, tomorrow and through- 
I. space for machine operators and workmen. More than out the future, experienced factory managers insist on 
1- that, UNITROL simplifies the whole Cutler-Hammer UNITROL, indus- 
p task of installing and mounting motor ws try’s most modern motor control. 
- control, eliminating any need for costly CUTL.ER-HAMMER CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
“ wall or floor prepe-ation or special con- ee Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
* struction. When progress calls for re- Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.,Toronto. 
ig UNITROL # TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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FLY...via MARTIN AIRLINERS 


LAVISH LuxuRY. Cloud-soft scats— 
smart styling throughout—scien- 
tific vibration reduction and sound- 
proofing—ample head and leg room 
—soft lights—unequalled stability 
in flight—no draft ventilation and 





heating. Learn what comfort means 
on a Martin airliner! 
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enemy of the Reds—made the greatest 
gains—from 149 to 163 seats. The Social- 
ists, erstwhile allies of the Communists, 
dropped from 1389 to 120. The Commun- 
ists themselves took 144 seats, a loss of 7. 
The Left Republicans—including the old 
Left of many years ago, the Radical So- 
cialists—elected 41 delegates, while the 
conservative Republican Party of Liberty 
gained 37. 

Return of the Warriors: Old and 
new leaders were reelected. Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault of the Popular Re- 
publicans—and possible new Premier— 
came in an easy winner. So did that 
respected Radical Socialist paladin, 
Edouard Herriot. Félix Gouin, current 
Socialist president, had an easy race in 
Marseille, as did Maurice Thorez, the 
Communist chieftain, in Paris. Metz re- 
turned Gen. Henri Giraud, former French 
commander in North Africa. Former Pre- 
mier Paul Reynaud chose to run in Dun- 
kerque. Leftists shouted him down re- 
peatedly but he won. Former Premier 
Edouard Daladier braved showers of to- 
matoes and stones but also came through 
to victory. 

The campaign bitterness between the 
Communists and their opponents pro- 
duced one ominous result. In the last days 
the Reds began to call for wage increases 
for workers. ‘They had previously sup- 
ported the government program of stabil- 
izing wages with the knowledge that a 
crack in the structure could bring run- 
away inflation and erase such economic 
recovery as France had been able to 
achieve. The Communists also launch:d 
strong attacks against the $1,400,000,000 
American loan, 

The campaign also produced a note of 
personal bitterness that boded ill for fu- 
ture collaboration between the Popular 
Republicans, Socialists, and Communists 
—needed to govern France. Thé Socialists 
had taken the lead in denouncing Thorez 
~whose exuberance and round face caused 
him to be dubbed the “Talcum Powder 














International 


Thorez, Herriot, and Bidault symbolize the extreme Left, the old Left, and the new Left in the French election 


Baby”—for his action in 1939 in deserting 
the French Army and fleeing to Moscow. 
With this issue, the whole unsavory past 
of the Communist party during the Rus- 
sian-German nonaggression pact seemed 
to drift back. 


Significance 


The most important result of the elec- 
tions was not how France voted but how 
it did not vote. The nation had been told 





repeatedly and vigorously that a swing to . 


the Reds meant tying France to Russia 
and that it would constitute the prelude 
to a Left dictatorship. If, under these cir- 
cumstances, the French had substantially 
increased the power of the Communists, 
it would probably have indicated a trend 
toward Soviet “democracy” so strong that 
it could not have been arrested. 

But the Communists failed to add the 
discontented voters from other more fluid 
parties to their disciplined following of 
about 25 per cent of the electorate. In- 
stead, the considerable defections from 
the ranks of the Socialist apparenily went 
over to the Popular Republicans. In a 
struggle as fundamental as that posed by 
the Communist threat it was probably in- 
evitable that the moderates—in this case, 
the Socialists—should lose. That did not 
mean, however, that France had swung 
conservative. For the Popular Repub- 
licans themselves advocate what by tra- 
ditional standards is a program of ad- 
vanced radicalism. 

The election did, however, vindicate 
the stand taken by the Popular Republi- 
cans against the Communist-Socialist pro- 
posal for a constitution based on a single- 
chamber, all-powerful legislature. The 
next constitution will thus probably be 
drafted along more traditional lines. 
Drawing up this constitution is the main 
duty of the newly elected delegates. In 
the meantime, France must have a gov- 
ernment, and the election results ordained 
something similar to the present uneasy 
Communist-Socialist-Popular Republican 
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regime. The Communists practically have 
to be included not only because of their 
electoral strength but also because of their 
control of the French Confederation of 
Labor and their ability to provoke an 
economic crisis through strikes or de- 
mands for higher wages. If the Reds do 
not participate in the government it will 
be of their own choice. And it might indi- 
cate that the party had abandoned trying 
to gain control of France through win- 
ning elections and were ready to concen- 
trate on the ominous, Marxist tactics of 
direct action. 


ta 


BRITAIN: Labor in Conclave 


Children romped on the Channel 
beaches below the cliffs of Bournemouth. 
Under the warm May sun, families strolled 
among flower beds in the public parks of 
the fashionable seaside resort. But in the 
red brick and gray stone pavilion 743 
tense men and women heard Clement 
Attlee soberly advise them: 

“You cannot dither in a crisis.” 

For this was May 1940, the time ot 
decision for nearly all Britons. Winston 
Churchill, a Tory of Tories, had asked 
the leaders of the Labor party to join him 
in a coalition government even as the 
German armies smashed into the Low 
Countries. The Bournemouth Labor party 
conference approved Attlee’s decision in 
joining the coalition government. And 
soon the delegates departed from the 
beaches on which barbed wire and anti- 
invasion obstacles would soon replace the 
plaving children. 

Paradise Regained: This week the 
anti-invasion barriers still marred the 
beach at Bournemouth. But the Labor 
party could return triumphant to the 
pavilion for their 1946 meeting. Their 
great gamble in joining the coalition had 
brought them unprecedented success. On 
June 10 as the delegates assemble they 
can feel that they have applied to poli- 
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Piz 
Morrison: No “dual-purpose minds” 


tics this jingle from “The Yoemen of The 
Guard” with which the D’Oyly Carte 
company on June 8 closes its Gilbert and 
Sullivan season in the pavilion: 


A man who would woo a fair maid 
Should ’prentice himself to the trade, 
And study all day, 
In methodical way, 
How to flatter, cajole, and persuade. 


The delegates, now representing near- 
‘ly 12,000,000 voters, look back upon 
six years in which their leaders served 
the coalition through imminent defeat 
and ultimate victory in war without los- 
ing their power either to flatter, cajole, or 
persuade a skittish electorate. They en- 
tered an election last summer for which 
they felt unprepared, and boldly prom- 
ised homes, jobs, and peace. Then, to the 
surprise of the world, the Davids of La- 
bor laid low the Conservative Goliath, 
Churchill. For the first time, Britain had 
a Labor government with an overwhelm- 
ing Labor majority in Parliament. 

After ten months in office, that govern- 
ment has compiled such a domestic record 
that even its opponents can say: “Not so 
bad.” Conservatives themselves concede 
that they might not have done so well. 
There have been no serious industrial 
disputes. The nationalization program— 
coal, electricity, the Bank of England, 
civil aviation, national insurance, social- 
ized medicine—has been welcomed, or at 
least accepted as inevitable. Even the 
nationalization of iron and steel, while 
it stirred up heated debate largely be- 
cause of an ill-timed and poorly planned 
announcement, last week passed the 
Commons by a heavy majority. 

Thus the Bournemouth conference this 
year was bound to take on something of 
a victory atmosphere. The local billeting 
officer arranged accommodations for more 
delegates’ wives than ever before. The 
manager of the Highcliffe Hotel, dere- 


quisitioned just in time, dragged furnish- 
ings out of storage, redecorated the ram- 
bling ‘structure, and won a £100 bet 
- that he would reopen on _ schedule. 
Top Laborites, Cabinet members, and 
the National Executive Committee are 
taking over most of his rooms, for 
which guests normally pay $40 to $50 
a week with meals. Prime Minister 
Attlee and a few others rated suites of a 
sitting room, bedroom, and bath. Lesser 
figures will occupy the smart Norfolk 
and other hotels and _ boardinghouses. 
Owners scrounged for liquor and found 
enough to stock their bars with whisky 
at 40 cents a “nip.” 
As at American political conventions, 
delegates will spend their evenings in 
smoke-filled bedrooms discussing tactics. 
For the conference faces weighty prob- 
lems and great responsibilities; this time, 
it has to draft not merely the platform of 
a party, but the program of a government. 





Pix 
Bevin: Down with “crypto-Communists” 


And it has to settle an outstanding issue: 
the relation of British Communists to the 
Labor party. 

The insistent demands of British Com- 
munists to affiliate with the Labor party 
present an old problem in a new form. 
Ever since Labor became a full-fledged 
party in 1918—when its previously re- 
stricted rolls were opened up to individu- 
al memberships—it has been plagued peri- 
odically by Communism. After holding 
power briefly with a minority government 


under Ramsay MacDonald, Labor lost the - 


1924. election largely on the Communist 
issue, symbolized by the notorious “Zino- 
vieff letter,” which purported to prove 
Bolshevik influence on party policy. Year 
after year the Communists kept up their 
pressure, until they lost out agai: at the 
1943 conference, when affiliation was re- 
jected by a nearly three-to-one vote. 
Then for three years the Communists’ 
burly national organizer, Péter Kerrigan, 
led an assiduous affiliation campaign 


among trade unionists—whose block votes 
in conference will decide the issue this 
year. By this spring he had gained much 
ground, backed up by Labor 
left-wingers as a .big, outspoken M_P. 
of Swedish-Scottish-American descent 
named Konrad Zilliacus. 


ose Cryptos: To Foreign Secretary 
Emest Bevin these extreme left-wingers 
with their demands for “working class 
unity” appear as fellow travelers. He has 
denounced them as “crypto-Commu- 
nists.” Attlee charged that “the Com. 
munist party gives lip service to demo- 
cracy but it is-essentially undemocratic.” 
Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the 
Council and leader in the House of Com- 
mons, observed caustically: “The trouble 
with the Communists is that they have 
dual-purpose minds. They say one thing 
and mean another.” 

The Labor counterattack made it likely 
that affiliation can be beaten by as much 
as a 3 to 1 vote. The huge National 
Union of Distributive and Allied Work- 
ers reneged on its affiliation stand. 
The mine workers wavered, while Bevin 
went to work on his own Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. By this week, 
the party leaders felt certain they could 
settle the Communist issue once for all, 
by amending the party constitution to 
forbid affiliation. 

Behind the sharp swing away from 
affiliation lies the decline of pro-Russian 
sentiment from its wartime peak. This 
factor can also influence another major 
issue before the conference, foreign 


policy. It may strengthen Bevin’s defense - 


against a strong left-wing attack, in- 
corporated in proposed resolutions urging 
closer relations with Russia and reform of 
the Foreign Office and diplomatic service 
to install Socialists “capable of carrying 
out a Socialist foreign policy,” and pro- 
testing Bevin’s continuance of some 
coalition foreign policies. © 

The Labor party now represents a tri- 
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Attlee: Reds are “undemocratic” 
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partite federation: 68 affiliated trade 
unions; six Socialist and Cooperative so- 
cieties; and nearly 600 local Labér par- 
ties, which accept individual adherents. 
In addition, the Labor members of Par- 
liament form the Parliamentary Labor 
party, whose weekly caucuses establish 
the party position in Commons, The 
titular leader of this hodge-podge is the 
chairman of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, the bespectacled bogy of the Con- 
servatives, Harold J. Laski. He will preside 
over next week’s conference. But the real 
power rests with the key figures of the 
Parliamentary party: Attlee, who shed an 
old school tie to become a social worker 
and Labor politician; Bevin, the John Bull 
of the machine age and architect of the 
powerful Transport and General Workers 
Union; and‘ Morrison, now officially the 
No. 2 man, a cheerful Cockney and pro- 
fessional Laborite who says: “I became 
a member of the governing class when 
I was 32 and I’ve been at it ever. since. 
Maybe I wasn’t born to rule, but I’ve 
got used to it.” “a 





Officially Hungry 

From The London Daily Mail came 
this note on the ways of officialdom: “An 
official of the Ministry of Food stated in 
London last night: ‘On the first applica- 
tion it was stated that Taylor was suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. We were advised 
that a person suffering from this com- 
plaint did not require extra rations, so the 
application was refused’.” ; 


Let Them Eat Crow 


Even in postwar socialized Britain, a 
duke still has some rights. On July 9, 
1945, a writer in the London Communist 
Daily Worker charged the Duke of Marl- 
borough (Winston Churchill's cousin) 
with consuming prewar quantities of 
food in his magnificent residence at 
Blenheim Palace in Oxfordshire. The 
duke thereupon sued The Daily Worker 
for libel. 

On May 23 a settlement was an- 
nounced before the High Court of Jus- 
tice. The Daily Worker representative 
humbly apologized to the duke and of- 
fered to pay the costs of the action. With 
ducal magnanimity the peer waived all 
claims for damage. Mr. Justice Hum- 
phreys, the presiding judge, observed: 
“The defencants are fortunate to have 
got off so cheaply as they have.” 


Modest Young Minister 

Winston Churchill, surveying the 
House of Commons during last week’s 
food debate, observed tartly: “I cannot 
see any sign of the burly and engaging 
form of Sir Ben Smith. He has sunk, 
without leaving a trace behind.” 

Sir Ben, for ten months Minister for 
Food, had indeed sunk. But he was re- 
placed by another burly and engaging 
figure—Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey, son 
of the famous Victorian editor, St. Loe 


~‘ 











Strachey, cousin of the biographer Lytton 
Strachey, all-around intellectual and ath- 
lete, former Under Secretary for Air, and 
one of the most coruscating of the young 
Labor ministers. In one of his first state- 
ments as Food Minister, Strachey got off 
to a good start by displaying the modesty 
expected by the House of Commons from 
new and young ministers. He refused to 
make any promises about food and drew 








Pix 


Strachey: Up from culture 


cheers by simply observing that “nothing 
could be more irresponsible than for a 
new minister to begin his period of office 
by making sweeping promises . . .” 
Polish on the Left: As a youth, Stra- 
chey concentrated on sports at Eton, went 
up to Oxford a good little Tory—and came 
out a Red radical (though never actually 
a Communist). Defeated in the Birming- 
ham Labor candidacy in 1924, he took up 
the cudgels for Marxism. During this peri- 
od he built up contacts with union leaders, 
becoming the unofficial spokesman for the 
industrial side of the Labor party. He is 
still as much at home with unionists as 
with the Bloomsbury literary set. 
Strachey won the Birmingham seat for 
Labor in 1929, but, finding the pace too 
slow, resigned from the party and began 
turning out a torrent of books lashing of- 
ficial Labor and taking sideswipes at 


Fascism. With Harold Laski and Victor. 


Gollancz he helped organize the Left 
Book Club, for which he still often reads 
proofs. The Russo-German pact finally 
‘soufed him on the Soviets and brought 
him back to the Labor party fold. 

As an air-raid warden in Chelsea dur- 
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ing the first years of the war, Strachey 
wrote two popular and human books on 
the blitz. In 1941 he joined the RAF, 
where his experience was chiefly with 
public relations. When Wing Commander 
Strachey was  demobbed, reporters 
flocked to Wembley Stadium to see him 
get a civvie suit. But the tailors could not 
clothe all 6 feet 2 of him and had to make 
one up later. He invariably wears gray 
or blue double-breasted pin stripes, 
usually carries a black homburg, and 
writes an abominable hand. 

Match for Churchill: As Under Sec- 
retary for Air, Strachey cut red tape and . 
shunned verbose official language. To 
answer fully and promptly the flood of 
mail and parliamentary questions, he in- 
stituted what he called his harem—four 
high-powered girl assistant secretaries 
and a squadron of typists. In Commons 
he made his first reputation by his able 
handling of the October demobilization 
debate. Churchill’s interjections left him 
unruffled. He impressed both sides of the - 
House by his frankness in facing unpleas- 
ant issues which he did not try to 
cover up. 

Now 44, Strachey is a hard worker but 
does not overdo it. After taking his two 
children to school, he arrives at the of- 
fice at 9 and works until 6 except dur- 
ing late sittings in Commons. During 
lunch, after work, or during an odd hour 
in the working day, Strachey knocks off 
for a strenuous game of squash at his 
club. This often makes him a trifle late 
for afternoon appointments. He leaves in 
mid-afternoon Friday for week ends on 
his Essex farm, where he _ practices 
cricket, plays tennis, and farms. His Re- 
gent Park apartment is crammed with 
books and water colors. Although his 
wife has a 21-year-old Irish maid, Stra- 
chey sometimes helps dry the dishes. He 
is starting the Food Ministry with his 
usual confidence, although he says: “T’ll 
need all the luck anyone can wish me.” 


| aa 


THE PEACE: Two Worlds 


Over the great green-covered table in 
the Salon Victor Hugo of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace in Paris, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes and Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff found out face 
to face last month that not only were 
their ideas on nearly every international 
question in nearly complete opposition, 
but also neither could follow the reason- 
ing of the other. Last week they resumed 
the arguments by means of statements 
made in press conferences. Once again 
there appeared the chasm between the 
intellectual approach of a man from 
Sovietsk whose mind had been shaped by 
the violence of revolution and rigid dia- 
lectics of Marxism and that of a man from 
South Carolina whose habits of thought 
had been formed in the give-and-take of 
American politics. On every issue Molo- 
toff and Byrnes were still half a world 
apart. : 

@ Molotoff characterized as “somewhat 
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inaccurate” Byrnes’s contention that Sta- 
lin had approved in principle last Decem- 
ber a 25-year disarmament treaty on 
Germany. How could the Generalissimo 
approve the treaty, asked Molotoff, before 
it had even been drafted? Byrnes could 
meet this logic only by saying that Molo- 
toff must have been inaccurately quoted 
and repeating that Stalin had been en- 
thusiastic about the idea in principle. 
@ Molotoff claimed that the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Germany was considering 
a Byrnes proposal for a four-power com- 
mission to check German disarmament in 
all zones. Actually, even as Molotoff 
spoke, the Russians had strangled the 
proposal by refusing to allow the com- 
mission to inspect industrial disarmament 
in their zone. 

@ Byrnes’s proposal to refer-the drafting 
of peace treaties for Axis satellites to the 
United Nations General Assembly was 
characterized by Molotoff as an attempt 
to utilize methods. of pressure, threats, 
and intimidation. Byrnes replied that the 
United States was only showing its will- 
ingness to appeal the entire matter of 
peace treaties to world opinion. 

@ Molotoff reasoned that the common 
Anglo-American viewpoint on most sub- 
jects constituted “a desire to impose 
the will of the two governments on the 
government of a third state.” Byrnes 
denied categorically that any such Anglo- 


American bloc against the Soviet Union 
existed. 

@ On the subject of the Soviet claim for 
$100,000,000 of reparations against Italy, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister reasoned: 
(1) Russia was demanding only a frac- 
tion of the reparations due it; (2) Italy 
could pay if it were not for the several 
billion dollars of occupation expenses 
levied by Britain and the United States; 
(8) in any case, Italian industry would 
profit from supplying Russia; (4) finally, 
“A full man does not understand a hun- 
gry. one.” Byrnes repeated his original 
position that the United States, having 
aided Italy to the extent of $980,000,000 
already, was not going to pump in fur- 
ther. money to finance reparations for 


- Russia, 


@ Molotoff found it “difficult to draw a 
line between the desire for security and 
the desire for expansion”—presumably on 
the part of the United States. He cited 
American bases in Iceland as a case in 
point. Since Americans had already raised 
the same argument about Russian expan- 
sion, Byrnes came back by simply observ- 
ing that the United States Army in Ice- 
land amounted to 750 service troops. 


Significance 


The Molotoff press interview came 
after a week of deliberations in the Polit- 
buro on Byrnes’s speech on the Paris con- 
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Tiger and Tito: Marshal-Tito of Yugoslavia, usually pictured, in a bemedaled 
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" Associated Press 


uniform, put on mufti for this latest in Qn apparently endless series of publicity poses. 
In the best man-of-distinction tradition, he appears with his Alsatian police dog, 
Tiger, at his stone villa in Belgrade before he flew to Moscow last week. 
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= ference. His ‘action in publishing a do- y 

mestic press interview in reply to Byrnes 
- was believed to be pray Lo vy / y) 

now Soviet reaction to events abroad has / 7 rae , a tg / 
Ny been expressed in editorials or Moscow CCH LO SUM COMMS Ol 
al radio comments. The press interview - 
* could hardly be explained by the neces- 
’ 4 sity of giving the Soviet public a reply to 
me ayers address. Only the ee — 

; mary of the Secretary's speech was pub- : a 
a lished in Russia and nothing at all on the OME carefree day, you'll be heading back to the 
ly ai. ge ar maa of Senators Con- familiar sights and sounds of Manhattan. 
: nally and Vandenberg. 

n- 
al For once Britain was not attacked as Back to church-bell chimes along the Avenue, the rustle 
strongly as the United States. Instead, 
* Molotoff’s interview, culminating pa of programs at Broadway musicals, the ring of dimes 
a weeks of an anti-American press cam- on the Fifth Avenue bus. 
li paign, eel ay my _ srs bei 

Soviet people to the idea of the Unite ‘ , A 
; States threatening the welfare of the And, to crown it all, back again to The Waldorf-Astoria, 
id Soviet Union. Observers in Moscow For here is everything imaginable for your comfort and 
mm — fag Fog aig lk gs enjoyment: a world of luxury within the hotel—restau- 
. now and June 15 when the a gril rants, the finest entertainment, and smart shops; 
. isters Conference resumes. Molotoff’s in- . é , a 
a terview represented the considered policy security, quiet, and privacy in your own quare 
w of the Politburo. But the tactic of com- ters. And just outside. the hotel, New York}, 
ne promise on Trieste and other Italian 
" peace treaty problems still existed and 

the results of Italian and French elections 

might cause the Russians to soften their 
. policy toward the West. 
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. Straining at Gnats 


Every day last week in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace from 11 a.m. to 1:30 and 
from 4 p.m. to 8, the deputy foreign 
ministers of the United States, Britain, 
France, and Russia rehashed the old prob- 
lems which would face their chiefs at the 
resumption of the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Paris on June 15. The deputies 
sat around the same green-topped table 
the Big Four ministers used, and they ex- 
pected to athieve the same. amount of 
disagreément. 

The French representative, Maurice 
Couve de Murville, spoke softly and 
sipped water. James C. Dunn, American, 


‘ and Gladwyn Jebb, British delegate, sat 


quietly, interposing remarks with Anglo- 
Saxon restraint and no gestures. Feodor 
Guseff, Russian Ambassador to Great 
Britain and Soviet spokesman, scribbled 
memoranda and -consulted little gray- 
bound notebooks. The chairmanship of the 
meetings rotated daily, but Guseff had the 
most to say. The stocky, blond Russian 
echoed Foreign Minister Molotoff’s de- 
mands with such fidelity that at the 
end of the first week’s meetings, agree- 
ment had been reached only on the 
size of the Rumanian Army. 


Mr. Stalin’s Travel Allergy - | 


President Truman last week shed a 
little light on the mysterious question of 
Generalissimo Stalin’s health. It was not, 
the President said, good enough to allow 
him to take a trip to the United States. 
Mr. Truman had twice invited Stalin to 
pay a “social visit” to America. He first 
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Smiling Cabinet: Wearing sour Japanese versions of.a smile for the birdie, mem- 
bers of the new Japanese Cabinet pose for their first picture in Tokyo. Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida in wing collar and with legs crossed sits in the middle of the group. 





the Berlin Conference last July and again 
last month during the Paris foreign min- 
isters’ meeting. Both times Stalin refused 
for reasons of health. 
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CHINA: River Stay "Way 


For 42 centuries the unpredictable 
behavior of the Yellow River has made 
it “China’s Sorrow.” From its headwaters 
high in the mountains east of Tibet it has 
changed course through the East China 
plain to the sea at least nine times, cre- 
ating great floods in each case. But the 
last shift in 1938 was man-made. The 
Chinese blew up the dikes near Cheng- 
chow in Honan Province, -throwing the 
river south and stopping the rapid ad- 
vance of the Japanese troops. . 

A vast project now under way, employ- 
ing 275,000 men and costing an estimated 
$15,000,000, will shift the river back 
north to its old bed in Shantung Province. 
The chief beneficiaries will be the 4,000,- 
000 Honan farmers who lost 2,000,000 
acres when the dikes were dynamited. 
The losers will be the Communists who 
hold almost all of eeprom 

An agreement was recently reached in 
Nanking between the Nationalists and 
the Communists on the project: The gov- 


- ernment agreed not to shift the river until 


the Communists repaired 400 miles of 
dikes leading to the sea along the old bed 
where 168,000 peasants now live. The 
deadline for this repair and completion 
of the new dam at the break is mid-July, 


* before the river reaches flood stage. 


Shantung’s Sorrow: Robert Shaplen, 
chief of NEwsweex’s Shanghai bureau, 
traveled. 400 miles by jeep through both 
the Government and Communist areas. 
He cabled this account: 

“At a spot east of Chengchow where 


a 2,200-yard break is being repaired in 
Kuomintang territory, great clouds of dust 
and sand blown from the Gobi Desert 
greeted us. The air on both banks was 
filled with the squeaking of thousands of 
wheelbarrows. Pushing these ancient bar- 
rows, each loaded with a pile of brown 
soil, were Chinese farmers and workmen 
who had come as much as 100 miles from 
their native villages. 

’ “The only evidence of modern machin- 
ery was a pile driver at the head of the 
break and some UNRRA trucks hauling 
rocks from a nearby railway that con- 
nected with a stone quarry, 55 miles away. 
Except for these, the implements being 
euseci to shift the river were ancient ma- 
terials used for thousands of years—and 
their motive power was the untiring arms 
and legs and backs of China’s peasants. 

“We rode along fields flowing with 
golden wheat and other crops into Red- 
held Shantung. As we entered the old bed 
of the river, many in the eight-year-old 
villages built up since the 1938 dynamit- 
ing who had not yet heard of the agree- 
ment at Nanking threw themselves pros- 
trate on the ground, begging us in loud 
wails not to allow the river to return. 

Once we stopped our jeep atop a dike 
as villagers milled about us, with their 
flocks of goats and sheep in the back- 
ground. A white-bearded elder with a 
pipe slung down over his shoulder did 
the talking: ‘Our people do not want the 
river here. The river is not our friend.’ 

“In another village that already had 
begun to be dismantled, 40 old women 
and children remained—families of men 
too poor to move and without relatives 
or friends beyond the dikes. Most of the 
mud houses had been broken down and 
carted away. With their men working on 
the dikes to get enough money to move, 
these old women and. children were left 
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without sufficient food: They brought us 
examples of what they had—dried brown 
lumps of bean skin and kaoliang (a sor- 
ghum) mixed with leaves, grass, and 
cottonseed. 

“We ran out of gas and were forced 
to wait five hours in one of these Com- 
munist villages. These people seemed 
bewildered at the prospect of the Yellow 
River’s return. The district head, a former 
guerrilla chief and now a typical local 
Communist official, emphasized the feel- 
ing. ‘Of all the plagues, the people fear 
most the plague of civil war,’ he said. 
‘Then they fear the plague of the Yellow 
River.’ ” 


Manchurian Maneuverings 

The Chinese Communist armies in 
Manchuria retreated faster than the 
American-supplied and_ strongly rein- 
forced Nationalists could advance. In a 
week marked by no pitched battles, Cen- 


tral Government troops extended a thin 


line of Nationalist sovereignty north and 
east of captured Changchun. Advancing 
rapidly along the Manchurian- railways 
system, they took Kirin, on the Sungari 
River, and Panshih, an important electric- 
power center. To the north the National- 
ists reached Harbin, capturing abandoned 
cannon and vehicles on the way. The 
general withdrawal of the Communists 
left them holding only two major Man- 
churian cities—Tsitsihar, 175 miles north- 
west of Harbin, and Antung, on the Ko- 
rean border. Behind Tsitsihar rise the 
high, pine-forested Khingan mountains, 
ideal for guerrilla warfare—an old Com- 
munist army specialty. 
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| JAPAN: The Conquered 


Compton Pakenham, new chief of 
NewswEEk’s Tokyo bureau, was born in 
the Japanese capital (in the British Em- 
bassy) and lived in Japan for many years. 
He here gives his impressions on return- 
ing ‘to Japan for the first time since long 
before the war. 


In the evening dejected and tired 
crowds plod silently home from work or 
queue up patiently for hopelessly inade- 
quate streetcars. Theré is an entire ab- 
sence of the old-time liveliness and color. 
The Japanese Tokyo has vanished. On 
its site sprouts a rash of shacks. There are 
no rubble heaps—only twisted girders and 
low, ruined walls, neatly swept with char- 
acteristic orderliness. But in the hinter- 
land, one crosses a well-defined line 
beyond which there are no signs of bomb- 
ing. Here, amid thatched roofs, tiled 
ences and gates, bamboo groves and 
open wheatfields, the uniforms and the 
Mompe (women’s coveralls) give way to 
the old native costumes. All traffic is by 
ox and hand cart. 

In the interval of years nothing had 
changed in Japan’s methods, manners, or 
mentality. I found the first evidence of 
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The election results in France 
and Italy can be understood more 
clearly by looking at them against the 
background of the shifts in official and 
public opinion which have taken 
place in both countries during the 
past fifteen or sixteen months. That 
means since the Yalta Conference. 

In retrospect, it is possible 
to trace most of the present 
misunderstandings among 
the United States, Britain, 
and the Soviet Union to the 
ambiguities and murky de- 
cisions at Yalta. For France 
and Italy, it was not at all 
ambiguous. In French and 

_ Italian thinking, the Yalta 
conference is fixed as’ the 
moment when it became 
clear that they definitely 
were being given the cold shoulder by 
the powerful war victors. 

Even before the liberation of 
France, the de Gaulle government had 


dinal point of future French foreign 
policy: security against a renascent 
Germany. De Gaulle conceived of a 
revival of the old system of protective 
alliance, this time sustained by strong 
military clauses. The first step in that 
direction was the treaty of alliance 
with Russia. Even strongly anti-Com- 
munist French opinion welcomed this 
treaty, seeing in it the first of a series 
of complementary alliances which 
later would be extended to Britain, 
¢ Belgium, and the Netherlands. The 
§ treaty system was intended to fit 
within the United Nations framework, 
but the majority of Frenchmen were 
openly skeptical of UN success. 


This line of thought ran into a 
rude jolt, At first the French had held 
the United States responsible for ex- 
cluding France from the councils of 
the Big Three at Yalta and later at 
San Francisco. Gradually, however, it 
became clear that the really effective 
blackball had been Stalin’s. The pro- 
ponents of the Soviet alliance were 
forced to‘ see that the bond was re- 
garded much more lightly by Russia 
than by France. What had seemed the 
beginning of a seaworthy foreign pol- 
icy was cut loose from its moorings. 
And no haven could be found in an 
alliance with Britain, since British pol- 
icy opposed the French desire to sep- 
arate the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
from Germany, Since then, the onl 
recourse has been to encourege such 
signs of international cooperation as 








begun vigorously expounding the car-’ 


France and Italy: From Yalta to the Elections 


f by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


are to be found in the United Nations. 


The main. difference between 
France’s recent history and that of 
Italy is that Italy’s rebuffs have been 
the more severe and her search for a 
guide line the more desperate. On 
Feb. 10, 1945, Italian newspapers an- 
nounced that Premier Bonomi had ap- 

pealed ‘to the Big Three at 
Yalta for admission to Allied 
status. Four days later a 
government communiqué 
denied that Such a request 
had been made, but the 
damage in false hopes al- 
ready was done. The con- 
ferees at Yalta gave Italy 
the complete silent treat- 
ment. It shook the country 
* out of the illusion that Ital- 
ian contribution to the Al- 
lied war effort would be accepted as 
settlement of all old scores. 

Since then, opinion in Italy has 
gone the scale from resentment to 
pessimism and finally today to bitter- 
ness. Skepticism had cushioned France 
for the inconclusive results of the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers in France 
last month. Italy’s wounds had no such 
salve, and apparently have been 
soothed only to a slight degree by Sec- 
retary Byrnes’s refusal to barter away 
the Italian claim to Trieste. 


Thus a background of frustration 
was common to both national elections. 
Both countries have tried hard not 
to take sides in the mammoth Anglo- 
American-Russian conflict. Both voted 
on internal issues of the greatest im- 


portance: in France, to choose the. 


type of new constitution; in Italy, to 
choose between monarchy and repub- 
lic, and in both, to test the relative 
strength of Communist and anti-Com- 
‘munistic sentiment. These are basic 
choices to be made, for the future in 
the long term as well as in the short. 
But neither in France nor in Italy 
can internal problems be separated 
from the greater problem, which is to 
find a way back to a fixed national po- 
sition within a cohesive European 
pattern. Every sentient citizen has a 
conception of his own nation in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, just as he 
carries in his mind a picture of his own 
standing with his neighbors, and for 
Frenchmen and Italians these days 
that picture is even more blurred and 
unsatisfactory than it is for Americans, 
Britons, or Russians, In a very real 
sense, that was the unwritten ques- 
tion on the ballots in the elections. 
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that in the language. Age-old phrases re- 
main word for word. Western contacts 
have brought thousands of adoptions— 
every barber offers a pamaneto (perma- 
nent), and children hail jeeps with herro, 


goodabai or “hiya babe” regardless of the — 


gender of the occupants. 

The Don’t Knowers: I twice visited 
a small fishing port on the east side of 
Tokyo Bay. On the first visit I spoke no 
Japanese but only listened to the fish- 
ermen’s comments. They swarmed over 
my jeep, exclaiming and _ admiring. 
There wasn’t a single word of criti- 
cism or ill will. Returning the next day, 
I chatted with them regarding their 
catch, food, war, and politics. They ad- 
mitted they were hungry but were still 
quite stoical about it, saying that things 
would improve. 

They dismissed the war by patting the 
jeep and saying: “Japan cannot make 
strong things like this. This strong thing 
can do anything.” On politics: “Don't 
know.” On Communism: “If it’s good, if 
it’s not good, don’t know.” 

Even in Tokyo, the Communists ap- 
pear to demonstrate more in sorrow than 
in anger—as though there were nothing 
else to do. For example, I witnessed the 
anticlimax of the “sitdown” in ‘the re- 
ception room of the Premier’s residence 
(NEwsweEEK, May 27). It was in the best 
tradition of Japanese political farce. Sec- 
retaries served tea and cigarettes. The 
Chief Cabinet Secretary received selected 
delegates, who all bowed and recited 
their grievances with well-rehearsed dra- 
matics. Tension immediately relaxed and 
the sitdowners strolled out. I asked one 
what would be done with the petitions 
and received the reply: “Kamikuzukago” 
(wastepaper basket). 

In front of the Imperial Palace, a po- 
liceman commented on my accent. I ex- 
plained and told him of seeing the great 


Emperor Meiji drive across the bridge. > 
‘His eyes popped out and as I left he did a 


horizontal Ojigi (ceremonial obeisance), 
murmuring “I respect you” in English.. 
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KOREA: Guided Tour 


The Russians last week finally granted 
Edwin W. Pauley, American Reparations 
Commissioner, permission to enter the 
Soviet zone in Northern Korea to examine 
the industrial facilities, and especially to 
determine the extent of Soviet removal 
of equipment. Col. Gen. I. M. Chistia- 


koff, Russian commander, promised to 


provide the commissioner and his. aides 
with “billeting and competent guides.” 

At Pyengyang, capital of the northern 
zone, Pauley got the billets all right. But 
the “competent guides” turned out to be 
a heavy guard. Under Chistiakoff’s or- 
ders, these “guides” barred the American 
technicians from two of five areas chosen 
for inspection, refused to let them split 
up into two groups for more efficient 
coverage, prevented photographers from 
taking pictures of plants, and permitted 
inspection tours only by prearrangement. 
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—new savings await many manufacturers! 


A thing can be so obvious it is 
easily overlooked. Like the advan- 
tage of making a tubular part from 
a seamless steel tube instead of a 
solid bar. Because the tube already 
has a hole in it, you eliminate drill- 
ing, reduce boring, hold scrap loss 
to a minimum, get the job done in 
a shorter time. 


During the war and again in 
recent months, new advances have 
been made in piercing and finishing 
techniques, particularly in extremely 
thick-walled tubes. So today, many 
products produced by machine 
tools are being made faster, cheaper 
and better by taking advantage of 
the characteristics of Timken Seam- 
less Steel Tubing. 


We speak from unequalled ex- 
perience because the Steel and Tube 
Division of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company is one of the 
world’s largest producers of Alloy 
Seamless Steel Tubing for mechan- 
ical uses and at the same time its 
Roller Bearing Division is the 
world’s largest aser. 


Scores of ingenious applications 
are being made by the Timken 
Technical Staff. Challenge them 
to show you how Timken Seamless 
Steel Tubing might save you money 
and improve your product. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bearings, 
Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubes, 
Timken Removable Rock Bits. 
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WHOLLY A MATTER OF HOLES! Because 
piston pins in a Diesel engine take 
a terrific beating, they must be made 
from a very special steel. To machine 
them out of solid bars of this steel is 
tedious and expensive. 


Production men in the plant of a 
prominent manufacturer who had 
wrestled with the problem, wondered 
if Timken Seamless Steel Tubing 
would supply the answer. 


They consented to a trial; were 
astonished at the results. 


Drilling, boring and turning 
operations were so reduced that one 
machine using Timken Seamless 
Steel Tubing equalled the output of 
five using bar stock. 


Savings amounted to $100 per 
engine. 
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ality at lowest cost — 


YOULL PLEASE YOUR TASTES 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK, T00 


That is exactly what will happen when 
you buy a New Chevrolet, for it brings you 
Big-Car quality at substantial savings in 
purchase price, operation and upkeep! 


@ It is only natural to experience a certain extra 
satisfaction when you make an exceptionally 
wise and profitable investment such as _ this 
luxurious new Chevrolet. 


For in this car you get Big-Car quality—with 
all that Big-Car quality means to you and your 
family—and you get it at lowest cost when you 
consider all items of purchase price, operation 
and upkeep. 


You will take natural pride in the Big-Car 
beauty of its Body by Fisher. . . the Big-Car com- 
fort of its Unitized Knee-Action Ride . .. and 
the Big-Car performance and dependability of 
its famous valve-in-head Thrift-Master engine. 


And yet, with all of these Big-Car advan- 
tages, you will have the comforting knowledge 
that you have purchased your new Chevrolet at 
a low price and that it costs very little for gas, oil 
and upkeep! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


NEVER HAS CHEVROLET BUILT A BETTER CAR THAN THIS 
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Painting by John Steuart Curry—‘‘The Zafra at Matanzas”’ 


Cuba’s Sugar is Sweet for Trade 


UBA is the sugar bowl of the world. It ranks as the world’s 
largest exporter, and this year will produce one-fifth of the 
world crop. By and large, sugar determines the prosperity of the 
island. During the harvest — the ‘‘zafra’’ — about half a million 
workers are engaged in the fields and the sugar mills. 

The latest annual report shows.the U. S. took about 
$380,000,000 worth, or 89%, of Cuba’s exports. We supplied 
Cuba with $169,000,000 worth of goods, 81°% of her imports. 
Principal imports from the U.S. were: motor vehicles, petroleum 
products, iron and steel semi-manufactures, radio sets. 

The development of new industrial facilities and the replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment are estimated to require capital goods 
imports by Cuba of about $190,000,000 from the United States. 
Nine branches in Cuba indicate the thoroughness of The National City 
Banks service to American exporters and importers in major commercial 


areas. For information about our 44 overseas branches, trade surveys, credit, 
and foreign exchange—consult our Head Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Tint in ald Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


J. Prescott Carter, Super- 
visor of Cuban Branches, has 
expedited business for cus- 
tomers overseas for 25 years. 
His broad experience, gained 
in six different National City 
Branches in four different 
countries proves to be profit- 
able for our clients in Cuba. 


Every 3 seconds a custo 


| ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


| AR@ENTINA 
i Buenos Aires 


de Janeiro 
rhambuco 
Santos 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CUBA 
Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano . 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 

ENGLAND 
London 

117, Old Broad St. 

11, Waterloo Place 

(NDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
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CHURCHES: United Union? 

In 1925, the Methodist, Congregation- 
alist, and Presbyterian churches in Can- 
ada united to form the largest Canadian 
Protestant sect, the United Church of 
Canada. About 830,000 Presbyterians re- 
mained apart, but the United Church now 
has 2,204,875 adherents. Last week, rep- 
resentatives of the United Church and of 
the Church of England, the second larg- 
- est Protestant group in Canada (1,751,- 
_ 188 members), met in Toronto to con- 

tinue discussions started quietly two years 

ago on closer cooperation between the 

two churches, which may lead to union, 
- perhaps within two.or three years. They 
will report to national meetings of both 
churches next September on an agreed 
plan for ordination of Anglican and 
United Church priests and ministers in 
both denominations. If union comes, it 
will unite most of Protestantism in Can- 
ada. The only other large Protestant 
groups, apart from the unabsorbed Pres- 
























































Lutherans, 401,152. Roman Catholics 
number 4,986,552. 
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LABOR: Waterfront Warring 
| On May 30, 150 striking Canadian Sea- 
-men’s Union members swarmed over the 
tside of the 7,500-ton freighter Goderich 
‘at Humberstone, Ont., threw the non- 
‘union crew’s belongings into the Welland 
Canal, and forced the strikebreakers off 
the ship. The strikers then lashed the 
vessel to the lock, thus blocking the only 
channel between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. Next day, a government tug 
towed the Goderich out of the canal. Just 
befo'e dawn on June 1, 75 striking sea- 
men boarded another freighter in the 
canal and forced the nonunion crew 
ashore. At Cornwall, Ont., nine men were 
hospitalized on May 81 after strikers, po- 
lice, and nonunion seamen from Mont- 
real battled in the streets. At Montreal, 
police were accused of firing three shots 
at 200 pickets who boarded the freighter 
Midcliffe Hall in the Lachine Canal. 

These were typical scenes at inland 

Canadian ports last week after the sea- 
men’s strike, originally set for je 7, 
broke on May 25. They illustrated clearly 

the CSU strategy: Keep the canals 

i blocked, denying access to the Atlantic 
an for any Great Lakes boats. How 

many ships were strikebound was not 
clear. Operators claimed only seventeen; 

e union estimated 61. ; 

Shades of Nelson: Shipowners and 
Operators pressed efforts to break thé 
strike. They hired 300 nonunion men at 
Montreal and many at other inland ports, 
asking police protection for them. At 

77 strikers were arrested at Mont- 
teal, Toronto, Kingston, and Thorold. 
Most faced charges of absenting them- 
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selves without leave, or desertion, under 
the Canada Shipping Act of 1934. Labor 
leaders and union locals,in many trades 
protested vigorously against enforcement 
of these sections of the act, taken, they 
claimed, from antiquated British shipping 
regulations dating. back to Nelson’s day. 
The strike issue was confused from the 
outset. The CSU claimed it was striking 
for an eight-hour day. Shipowners an- 
swered they were willing to introduce the 
eight-hour day. Disagreement arose over 
the number of additional men to be hired. 
Shipowners claimed the strike was illegal 
because the current union contract does 
not expire until Aug. 1, 1946. Labor 
Minister Humphrey Mitchell said the un- 
ion’s impatience was “regrettable.” 
The strike won wide support from 
other labor unions. Leaders of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor (mostly CIO 
affiliates) and the Trades and Labor Con- 
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eight years: about 7,200,000 bushels, 
which normally would be cleared in two 
days. Coal shipments from United States 
ports were not yet available after the 
recent United States strike. But a long 
CSU tie-up might cause great hardships. 
This possibility, plus the shipowners’ de- 
termined fight to break the strike, added 
significance to a union demand on June 
1 that the government take over the ship- 
ping companies “to avoid bloodshed.” 
The Fever Spreads: Other strikes 
involved about 45,000 Canadian work- 
ers: 37,000 loggers and sawmill workers 
in British Columbia (May 15); 6,000 
textile workers at Montreal and Valley- 
field, Que., (June 1); 750 textile workers 
at Yarmouth, N. S., and Carleton Place, 
Ont.; 1,000 at the Anaconda American 
Brass Co., Toronto. - 
In addition, International Typograph- 
ical Union members walked out- at The 
Ottawa Citizen, The Edmonton Journal, 
The Edmonton Bulletin (in sympathy 
with The Journal), and The Hamilton 
Spectator on May 31, Union spokesmen 








Associated Press 


Getting their man: Canadian police struggle with a striking seaman at Toronto 


gress (mostly AFL affiliates) both en- 
dorsed it. Grain elevator men, longshore- 
men, paper mill workers, and coaling 
gangs at Fort William, Sarnia, Thorold, 
and Toronto refused to handle grain, 
pulp, and coal fcr ships with nonunion 
crews. The United States National Mari- 
time Union, itself set to walk out on June 
15 (see page 24), promised its members 
would not handle cargoes brought to 
United States ports by nonunion crews. 
' In spite of its early start; the strike 
caused less immediate dislocation than it 
might have at any other time of year. 
Grain stocks at Port Arthur and Fort 
William were at the lowest level in nearly 


said these strikes were against the 
Southam Publishing Co.’s refusal to sign 
a master agreement with the union for 
five of its six Canadian papers: The Citi- 
zen, Journal, Spectator, Winnipeg Trib- 
une, and Vancouver Province. The pub- 
lishers insisted the unions were merely 
fighting back after losing a strike against 

e Winnipeg Tribune and the Winnipeg 
Free Press which started Nov. 8, 1945, 
and forced both to train nonunion crews. 

All in all, an end to Canada’s labor 
troubles was by no means in sight. Other 
Canadian industries employing more than 
75,000 workers were also threatened with 
strikes (NEWSWEEK, May 27). 
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HEMISPHERE: Secret War 


General of the Army Eisenhower, Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz, and Secretary of State 
Byrnes urged the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee last week to approve Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for cooperative 


organization, training, and equipment of - 


the armed forces of the American repub- 
lics (NEWSWEEK, May 20). 
Little was said during the hearings 


about Argentina’s place in the hemisphere . 


defense scheme, except for Eisenhower’s 
statement: “I may be a bit of a Pollyanna, 
but I have had a lot of experience in 
bringing divergent peoples together and 
I believe the Argentines will have the 
good sense to know that their future lies 
with this continent. I believe we shall see 
a steady development of better relations.” 





Even as Eisenhower was testifying, Gen. 
Carlos von der Becke, wartime Chief of 
Staff of the Argentine Army, left Buenos 
Aires by plane for Washington. His mis- 
sion was not disclosed. But behind it was 
an undercover battle in Washington over 
the United States’ Argentine policy. 
That policy, formulated largely by 
Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Bra- 
den, came under fire recently when Wil- 
liam D. Pawley, Ambassador to’ Peru, 
returned to Washington en route to his 
new post as Ambassador to Brazil. Pawley 
told senators that Braden was dividing 
the hemisphere by making mountains out 
of the molehill Axis firms in Argentina. 
Some persons warned Braden that Pawley 
was after his job. But others, disturbed 
by Pawley’s reports of hemisphere dissen- 
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Alpargatas—Buenos Aires 


Superman Perén: A new Argentine comic magazine, Alpargatas Humoristicas, 
features “the Native Superman,” who wears a P on his shirt and looks like President 
Perén. In this sequence, the first caption explains that “Dr. Oligarchy, the super- 
genius of evil,” is plotting destruction. Superhombre soars aloft, saying: “He must 


be destroyed!” Then Superhombre turns Dr. Oligarchy’s thunderbolts back on their 
creator. “No! No! Little bolts!” Dr. Oligarchy cries, “Don’t forget I am your papa!” 


‘ 
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sion, urged Byrnes to trim Braden’s claws. 
Pawley got support from the Army. 
United States Army officers in Buenos 
Aires frequently attended official func- 
tions Braden, as ambassador, boycotted, 
thus advertising that the colonels’ govern- 
ment was not wholly ostracized by Wash- 
ington. And although Argentina was out- 
side of his theater, Lt. Gen. George H. 
Brett, wartime head of the Caribbean De- 
fense Command, often flew to Buenos 
Aires and occasionally hobnobbed with 
Col. Juan D. Perén. After his retirement, 
Brett was appointed to the Avra Warren 
mission which resurveyed Argentine pol- 
icy. Perén described Brett as “a charm- 
ing Nordic, the kind of man we like.” 


Soldier to Soldier: When President 
Truman’s Inter-American Military Co- 
operation Act was being prepared for 
submission to the American republics in 
April, United States Army leaders pro- 
posed that it be submitted to Argentina 
as well as to the other American coun- 
tries. Braden agreed, on condition that 
the Argentines be warned that they could 
not participate until they had cleansed 
their country of Axis elements. 

. When the Argentine army divided on 
the defense plan, Perén warned the 
United States chargé d'affaires, John M. 
Cabot, that if the United States refused 
to arm Argentina, Russia would. 

The United States military mission in 
Buenos Aires began at once to court von 
der Becke, then Chief of Staff. Shortly 
thereafter von der Becke resigned and 
started for Washington. Asked if he 


~ would receive the visitor, Eisenhower 


replied that, although he was “desper- 
ately anxious” to steer clear of diplomacy, 
he would meet the Argentine if asked to 
do so. And Army officers proposed to 
Braden that an Army transport be sent to 


oa up von der Becke at Miami and take | 


im on a tour of armament plants. 

Diplomat to Diplomat: In despera- 
tion, Braden appealed to elder statesman 
Cordell Hull, flinty foe of the colonels’ 
government and influential adviser of 
Byrnes. The Secretary of State thereupon 
announced that von der Becke was a 
private traveler, who would see only 
Argentine officials in Washington. He 
was not a guest of the United States 
Government. Von der Becke reached 
Miami on May 31. He was greeted effu- 
sively by Brett but continued on his way 
in a commercial plane. On the same day 
Pawley, who had been in Miami for six 
days, left for his Rio post. Braden, appar- 
ent winner of this Washington skirmish, 
wrote out an address to the graduating 
class of Albright College in Reading, Pa. 
He told his young hearers: 

“If a man chooses to stand on principle, 
he may have to suffer reverses but in the 
long run he will be strengthened and ad- 
vanced toward his goal . . . There are 
those who still advocate that our govern- 
ment make deals with foreign dictator- 
ships . . . It is for us, rather, as a great 
and respected world power, to entren 
principle as our lodestar.” 
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Tire cosis slashed — two mountains 
moved for the price of one 


A typical example of B: F. Goodrich development in tires 


Ta like this one can move 
twenty tons of dirt or rock at a 
clip. But the big tires, costing as much 
as $700 apiece, often wore out in a 
hurry. Bruises and blow-duts took a 
heavy toll. Some tires lasted only 
weeks, act 

Then B.F.Goodrich reseatch en 
gineers developed a new construct 
Principle for tires that had to can, 
these freight-car loads over rocks and 
ruts. 

They put a shock-shield under the 
tread. It’s a special insulated breaker 
construction that absorbs the shock 
of impact -—-sedociog the blow that’s 
passed on to the cord body. 


The tires shown in the picture are 
built with this construction. Results 
in terms of greater tire life are so out- 
standing that. hauling costs are low- 
ered for the companies which stand- 
ardize on these tires. For example: 
one check completed early this year 
showed six B.F.Goodrich tires with 
shock-shield averaged 4571 hours of 
service against 1600 hours for another 
make. This means that more than 
twice as much earth was moved for 
the same tire cost. 

Another operator reports 17,599 
miles compared to 6476 miles for the 
best of other brands. Another con- 
tractor tried three makes of tires; at 








the end of the test period 24 out of 
70 Brand “A” tires failed, 7 out of - 
40 Brand “B” failed. Not one of 38 
B. F. Goodrich tires failed! 

Here is another typical example of 
how B.F.Goodrich research can help 
you reduce your tire costs. If you use 
tires for off-the-road vehicles, trucks, 
or any other purpose, check the B. F. 
Goodrich man before you buy again. 
He can save you money. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Touch Ti 
B.F. Goodrich 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 


MANY of Employers Mutuals activ- 
ities and much of their repre- 
sentatives’ time have been devoted to 
making insurance understandable. 
Now Employers Mutuals are expand- 
ing this program. 


, 
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Employers Mutuals representatives can give — 


you a complete analysis of your present 
coverage. Such analyses often reveal risks 
not covered at all, or duplicate coverage 
that entails needless expense. No obliga. 
tion for using this service. 


Public Liability . . . Automobile . . . Plate 


3 NEwsv 


Glass . . . Burglary . . . Workmen’s Com. 
nsation . .« Fidelity Bonds . . . Grou 
ealth, Accident, Hospitalization . . . an 

other casualty insurance ... Fire... 

Tornado . . . Extended Coverage . . . Inland 


i . In a eenactage fy for the first time in 


~ 4 the history of insurance, over 200 
Y 
bre ¢ 
td 


terms are explained in simple, con- 
cise English, without legal phraseol- 





, ogy—as easy to understand as A B C ne. . . . and allied mone of insurance, 
—and specific examples are cited. Pe eT 
To spread the understanding of insur- Branch offices in principal cities. ‘Consult 


: - your local telephone directory. 
ance even more widely, Employers 


Mutuals are preparing a series of 
advertisements, to appear in this 
magazine, featuring definitions taken 
directly from this new Dictionary. 


| A Dictionary of 
Be hititre sitcom outils 


“AS EASY TO 
UNDERSTAND 
AS ABC!” 

























For Example, 
What is a ‘Comprehensive Policy”? 


Comprehensive Policy: An insurance 
policy which covers, under one insurin, 
agreement, all hazards within the genera 
scope of the policy, except those specifi- 
cally excluded. 


Example: A standard basic Automobile 

- Liability Policy covers you against loss 
resulting from the use of certain speci- 
fied automobiles. A ‘‘Comprehensive” 
Automobile Liability Policy covers you 

against claims which may result from 
the ownership, maintenance, or use of 
any automobile. 


Why Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Make Insurance Understandable 


With understanding, the buyer of insur- 
ance is better able to determine the exact 
coverage he requires. Perhaps, on the 
basis of the definition given here, it would 
pay you to look over your policies once 
more to see if you have, the ‘‘comprehen- 
sive’’ coverage you should have. 


HOW TO UNDERSPAND INSURANCE 
AND BUY IT INTELLIGENTLY 


It's new! It's yours for the asking! 


For the first time in the histery of 
insurance, here is a Cicticnary te 
help you understanc cver ZCC 
insurcnce terms... expiained in 
simple, concise English Nc legal 
phraseology ... ne. ‘technical’ 
ienguage. Specific excmpies dem- 
onstrate use of terms. As easy to 
understend as A BC. 

it is yours—FREE! Write today 
for the ‘'Dieticnary cf '!nsurance 
Terms.’ Your copy will be sent as 
scon cs itiscft the press. Address: 
Insurance Information Bureau, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 








EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


} 
t 
| iome Cffice: WAUSAU WISCONS'!N 
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European 
Elsa gives young Gandhi the lowdown 


Party: DEvapas GaNpHI, son of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, encountered ELsa MAXWELL, 
columnist and hostess, at a United Na- 
tions party at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. Gandhi, who is editor of 

e Hindustan Times, came to this coun- 
try in search of newsprint for Indian 
newspapers. 


Belated: Without fanfare, Mrs. MARTHA 
‘TRUMAN, 98, the President’s mother, was 
presented with a scroll naming her Mis- 
souri Mother of 1946 at her home in 

randview, Mo., on May 29. Although 

Mrs. Truman was chosen earlier and her 
hame submitted with other nominations 
for the American Mother of 1946 (News- 

VEEK, May 13), the President requested 
ihe Golden Rule Foundation not to con- 
fider his mother for that honor because 
pf her age. He also asked that the Mis- 

ouri award be presented quietly and 
without advance notice to his mother, 
who would insist on the usual formalities 
and endanger her health. Fully recovered 
from a cold which prevented the ladies 
of the committee from calling on Mother’s 

Day, Mrs. Truman was delighted with 
the honor but somewhat nettled be- 
cause the formalities had been skipped. 
When she heard that the presentation 
usually was made at a church cere- 
|Mony, she snapped: “Well, I go to 
/church—when I can.” 


"Refund: Henry Forp, 82 (see cover), 
“Overpaid his 1944 income taxes by half 
4 million dollars, according to the Bureau 
Internal Revenue in Washington. The 

uv. S. Treasury owes him $508,603.98. 


Like Father: Gioria Luioyp, 22, daugh- 
tér of the film comedian Harold Lloyd, 
makes her screen debut in the movie, 
“Bella Donna.” Gloria, who looks like her 
father, carries his ‘famous horn-rimmed:- 
spectacles for luck. 


Harold Lloyd’s daughter makes a movie 


Solo:._ Bess Myerson, “Miss America of 
1945,” donned a long dress for the role 
of piano soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic at a Pop Concert in Carnegie 
Hall. Miss Myerson, who plans to return 


to college for her M.A. in music, ex- 


plained that as Miss America she had to 
“work twice as hard” to be a serious 
musician. “People expect me to play con- 
certs in a bathing suit,” she said. 


: International 
Miss America at Carnegie Hall 


-“Colonel Devereux’s first wife, 


Dedication: Wearing a yamilke, tradi- 
tional Jewish prayer cap, Mayor WI.- 
LIAM O'Dwyer of New York addressed a 
gathering at the dedication of the Charles 
Davis Recreation Center, a Brooklyn play- 
ground. He urged the establishment of 
new centers of Jewish culture to replace 


_ those that were destroyed by the Nazis. 


The skull cap was presented to O’Dwyer 
seven years ago by William Perlman, 
who is now an: assistant United States 
attorney. It bears the name “Judge 
O’Dwyer” in gold letters. 


: International 
Mayor O’Dwyer, wearing his prayer cap 


Parting: At Carville, La., Maj. Hans 
HoRNBOSTEL, 65-year-old survivor of the 
Bataan death march, announced he wo 
abide by a ruling separating him from his 
wife, to whom 2 has been married for 
82 years. The authorities ruled that he 
must live outside the leper colony where 
his wife is confined (NEWSWEEK, May 
27). He accompanied his wife from a 
San Francisco hospital to the colony and 
obtained living quarters in Carville. He 
may visit her twelve hours daily. 


Married: Cot. James P. S. DEvEREUx, 
43, Marine Corps hero of Wake Island, 
and RACHEL CLARKE COooKE, 34, of 
Stevenson, Md.; in Baltimore, June 1. 
Mary 
Welch, died in 1942. He has an 11-year- 
old son, Patrick. 


‘Died: Carter Guass, 88, veteran Vir- 


ginia senator; of a heart attack after a 
four-year illness, in Washington, May 28 
(see page 29). 

MikHait IvanovitcH Ka.inin, 70, 
President of the Soviet Union from 1919 
until his retirement last March (NeEws- 
wEEK, April 1), June 3. He became Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet in 1938 after a new constitution 
changed the title of the post. 
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This 79-year-old Sardinian is hunting locusts . . . This boy has found them | 


SCIENCE: Bane for Locusts 


Against the horde of locusts, Sardinian 
peasants fought desperately with brooms 
and rakes, with bonfires and scalding 
water. But by May 7 the advancing in- 
sects had swarmed overland in columns 
four layers deep, covering an area 2% 
miles wide by 30 miles long. “Unless the 
menace is checked by July,” said Prof. 
Antonio Melis, director of the anti-locust 
service, “the locusts may completely ex- 
tinguish plant and vegetable life on the 
island, rendering life impossible for man 
and animals.” 

Sodium arsenite is the standard chemi- 
cal preparation for destroying the locust. 
But on searching both British and Con- 
tinental sources, UNRRA procurement 
officers found none available for immedi- 
ate shipment to Sardinia. Instead, on May 
16, they sent from London by five char-. 
tered planes 10 tons of gammexane 
(NEwswEEK, March 18) a new synthetic 
insecticide already successful against lo- 
cust plagues in Iran, Iraq, and Kenya, 
and said to be 150 times more effective 
than sodium arsenite. 

The 10-ton air shipment of gammex- 
ane, plus an additional 15 tons procured 
by UNRRA for delivery to Sardinia with- 
in the next two weeks, may determine 
whether science has finally gained con- 
trol over the ancient scourge of locust 
migration. 


Of Time and the Weather 


In Washington members of the Ameri- 
can Geophysical Union, a branch of the 
National Research Council, last week re- 
ported their progress in fields ranging 


from meteorology to volcanology, from 
terrestrial magnetism to hydrology. — 
Among their latest discoveries con- 
cerning time, space, the weather, and 
the general structure of the universe: 
@ Somewhere between Hawaii and the 
Marianas, echo-sounding devices on cruis- 
ing Navy vessels quickened their beats. 
By this means, contact was made for the 
first time with 160 flat-topped mountains 
on the floor of the Pacific. That the sub- 
merged peaks may have been a group of 
atolls similar to the flat-topped Marshalls 
(of which Bikini is part), is the opinion 
of Prof. H. H. Hess of Princeton Univer- 
sity, an authority on ocean basins. 
@ Heavy rains may hasten some earth- 
quakes and, paradoxically, postpone oth- 
ers, Prof. V. A. Conrad of Harvard’s Blue 
Hill Observatory declared. Rain hastens 
those earthquakes which are caused by 
the collapse of rock strata under the bur- 
den of erosional debris. The added load 
of tons of water seeping into the ground 
may increase the strain to the point 
where the rock layers give way and the 
quake begins. If, on the other hand, the 
earthquake is caused by gas, steam, or 
other forces from beneath that push up 
the rock strata, the opposing force of tor- 
rential rains pouring down from above 
may stabilize the layer and thus delay the 
quake. 
@ In 1988, J. B. Kincer, United States 
Weather Bureau expert, presented evi- 
dence to show that since 1870 summers 
had been getting -hotter and winters 
milder. Records of the subsequent thir- 
teen years now available bear out the up- 
ward temperature trend. For the entire 
United States, 67 per cent of the months, 





54 per cent of the springs, 70 per cent of 
the summers, and 62 per cent of the 
autumns have had temperatures above 
normal, whereas only 23 per cent of the 
years have had below-normal tempera- 
tures. But Kincer doesn’t expect this 
unseasonal weather to last. More recent 
trends, he said, show a leveling-off of this 
temperature rise, and even now suggest 
a return to cold winters and reasonably 
warm summers. 

@ Mexicans who hope to farm the 140 
square miles of level ground and forests 
covered with.a thick coat of ash from the 
three-year-old volcano Paricutin will have 
their soil-erosion problems, according to 
Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service. With 
every tropical rainstorm, streams of thick 
mud, heavy enough to float large boul- 
ders, flow over the fields, leaving rock- 
laden tracks behind them. Yet Paricutin’s 
volcanic ash m:y eventually work for and 
not against the farmers, Lowdermilk 
pointed out. If powerful-plows and trac- 
tors were to turn up the buried soil and 
mix it with the ash, the land’s fertility 
would be encouragingly increased. 

@ To speed up cosmic-ray research, a 
special telescope has been installed on 
the 87th floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York, 1,125 feet above sea 
level. The new apparatus, described by 
Father Frank A. Benedetto, Fordham 
University physicist, is now being used 
simultaneously with another telescope at 
Fordham, 142 feet above sea level. Under 
this arrangement, scientists can double- 
check on possible changes, at different 
altitude levels, in the mysterious mesons, 
or mesotrons, the only components of the 
cosmic rays that reach the earth (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 4). Heretofore, this kind of 
cosmic-ray investigation has been carried 
out with semimobile telescopes moved 
from lowlands to mountains and _ back 
again over wide distances and under 
varying barometric pressures and atmos- 
pheric temperatures. The results of four 
months’ observation from Fordham and 


. the Empire State Building, reported last 


week by Father Benedetto and Dr. Victor 
F. Hess, winner of a Nobel Prize for his 
early work in cosmic rays, indicate that 
in the last 300 yards before bombarding 
the earth (the difference in elevation be- 
tween the telescope on the Empire State 
and that at Fordham) the mesotrons 
maintain the same degree of persistence 
with which these small charged particles 
travel through the stratosphere. 
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MEDICINE: On Brain Waves 
Mental and physical reconversion of 
the 850,000 soldiers hospitalized for 
psychoneurotic disorders in the secon 
world war was the main theme at the 
American Psychiatric Association meeting 
in Chicago last week. But inevitably the 
importance of psychiatry in industry, at 
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home, and in the schoolroom was con- 
sidered by the leaders of the oldest body* 
of medical specialists in che United States. 

Named as victims of home-front nerves 
were the psychoneurotic men and women 
who waged battles across clotheslines and 
back fences during the war. In 50 Chi- 
cago cases studied by Drs. A. A. Arieff, 
I. C. Sherman, and B. B. Rotman of the 
Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal 
Court, 70 per cent of the people involved 
were “definitely mentally ill” with para- 
noia (persecution complex). 

“Sticks and clubs and brooms, pots, 
pails and milk bottles, stones and bricks 
take the place of rifles and muskets,” the 
psychiatrists declared. “They have ideas 
of persecution and can’t get along with 
anybody. They blame everyone else for 
their troubles—the landlord or their ten- 
ant, or the neighbors next door, or the 
neighbors’ children.” 

Apartment dwellers had more fights 
than home owners, according to the doc- 
tors. Many of those involved came not 
from delinquent areas but from so-called 
better neighborhoods. The majority were 
either foreign-born or first-generation 
Americans. 

The psychiatrists said the quarrels oc- 
curred because: (1) the housing shortage 
created a tendency to exaggerate property 
rights; (2) canceled vacations brought on 
fatigue and tension; (3) the war intensi- 





*Founded in 1844; membership, 3,500. 











fied Old World spites; (4) wartime work- 
ing shifts broke into sleep cycles; and 
(5) lack of parental control led to acts of 
vandalism by the children. 

Recovery on the Job: Telling these 
and other nervous people to take time off 
from their jobs for rest and psychiatric 
care will not help, according to Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Dershimer, director of psychia- 
try for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Workers can be treated on the job more 
quickly and successfully than during sick 
leave, he warned. “Before we decide to 
screen them out,” said Dershimer, “we 
need to give serious consideration to the 
fact that the inventor of nylon was a 
known psychiatric case for years.” 

Dershimer also emphasized the need of 
acquainting an industrial psychiatrist with 
the average workman’s habits and traits 
which may bring on or make worse cer- 
tain psychiatric problems. Among these is 
the tendency of old hands to repeat “tall 
tales” of the job hazards to new workers, 
thus putting them in a state of chronic 
terror. 

Other highlights of the psychiatric ses- 
sions: 

@ Dr. Abraham Myerson of Boston upset 
old ideas concerning heredity and mental 
disease by thrusting “into the limbo of the 
forgotten and misleading” the theory that 
feeblemindedness necessarily occurs in 
family groups and “persists for genera- 
tions.” Findings from a study of 47 cases 
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Eyes Right: At Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary in Boston, 1,845 New 
Englanders, mostly children, have received treatment for defective vision dur- 
ing the past year. Here a 5-year-old boy peers through a synoptophore, an 
instrument designed to exercise muscle-pulled eyes. Born cross-eyed, he started 
wearing glasses at 20 months. Next month he will undergo an operation to uncross 
his eyes and with further exercise hopes eventually to be able to discard his glasses. 
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revealed that this condition fluctuated 
greatly and was not particularly associat- 
ed with family weakness. Schizophrenia 
(dementia praecox), on the other hand, 
may occur in the families of at least 50 
per cent of the patients affected, and in 
the families of depressive melancholiacs 
Myerson found an appallingly large num- 
ber of unhealthy mental conditions. _ 
@ If an epileptic has a child, the chance 
that it will be epileptic also is only 1 in 
40, according to Dr. William G. Lennox 
of Harvard Medical School. The disease 
is not directly inherited, he declared, al- 
though the tendency may be transmitted. 
Lennox bases his figures on his study of 
the family history of 2,000 patients and 
the personal history of 45 pairs of epilep- 
tic twins. 

@ The unruly behavior of problem chil- 
dren can be curbed by the drug dilantin, 
used widely in the treatment of epilepsy. 
Dr. Charlotte F. Walker and Miss Bar- 
bara B. Kirkpatrick, Duke University re- 
searchers, controlled objectionable traits 
successfully without removing the chil- 
dren from the bad environmental or 
psychological situations that brought on 
the emotional upsets. None of the chil- 
dren studied had epilepsy; all: had ab- 
normal brain waves. 

@ Lactic acid and sodium lactate mixed 
with milk completely cured seven de- 
pressed mental cases, brought marked im- 


provement to five others, and gave some’ 


relief to another fourteen, Dr. Hans Low- 
enbach and Maurice H. Greenhill of Duke 
University found. Because this chemical 
is created in the body in the violent mus- 
cular activity that accompanies electric or 
insulin shock, the psychiatrists concluded 
that it might be the factor responsible for 
the well-known therapeutic effect of 
shock treatment. , 

@ Adrenalin injected into the muscles or 
veins can calm some patients with per- 
sistent anxiety states, Dr. D. Ewen Cam- 
eron of McGill University reported. At 
the end of one day’s treatment, the pa- 
tients relax, their symptoms leave tem- 
porarily and, after many months, may 
gradually disappear. 


‘Unfair to Doctors’ 


To the bewilderment of the entire 
French Government, no one is quite 
sure just how many births and deaths 
occurred in France between May 15 and 
June 1. By order of the powerful con- 
federation of French medical syndicates, 
French doctors were out on a two-week 
“administrative” strike. In at least a 
score.of French departments, they re- 
fused to sign birth or death certificates. 
To private and public inquiries, they 
amiably explained they were striking for 
a reasonable cause: new automobiles. 

The grievance went back to October, 


when the medical syndicates requested 


immediate delivery of 1,000 new cars 
for their 27,000 active members and the 
eventual delivery of 3,000. more before 
the end of 1946. The doctors pointed out 
that ‘after the fall of France in 1940, 








Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Fake Color 


C0 Faked black plate from color copy 
C Distorted color separation 
(C Color plates from monochromatic copy 


D A kind of pulpwood 
C0 Aluminum sulphate used in paper 
CZ Egg white used in photo paper 


3. Serif 


C0 A Gothic type face 
CA fine line in a type character 
C An engraver’s tool 


4. Multifect 


0 A plastic electro mold 
CA binding process 
C) A paper for volume printing 
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ANSWERS 


1 Fake Color is the production 3 A Serif is a fine line in a type 
of color plates from monochro- character, generally at the top 


matic (single hue) copy. Beautiful 
color work, from the simplest to 
the most subtle, reproduces with 
glowing fidelity 
rich whiteness of Levelcoat*—finer 


printing papers by Kimberly-Clark. 


? Alum is aluminum sulphate, 
used to set the size, fix color 
and flocculate the clay in paper. 
To protect Levelcoat uniformity, 
Kimberly-Clark makes its own alum, 
using carefully selected clay and 
win Me acid. No element of 
quality is ever left to chance. 


ainst the clear, 


or bottom. The clear, incisive char- 
acter of good typography is pre- 
served and a when im- 
poet on Levelcoat — considered 
y thousands of printers a paper 
of unsurpassed quality. 


4 Multifect is a Kimberly-Clark 

aper especially processed to 
combine economy and fine print- 
ability for reagan Mon press runs. 
Outstanding uniformity, bright- 
ness, ink affinity and opacity make 
Multifect paper a splendid medium 
for more effective printed selling. 


PRINTING PAPERS 


For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions, mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
Levelcoat grades —Tru- 
fect, Multifect, or Hyfect. 
Kimberly - Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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When selecting a diamond, a trusted jeweler is your best adviser. For color, brilliance of cutting, purity are as | 
important as actual carat weight. The prices for unmounted quality stones above were averaged from a great 
many jewelers in April, 1946. Of course these exact weights occur infrequently. Add 20% for federal tax. 
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. Associated Press 
Flying Eye: This magnetic airborne 
detector was used during the war to 
locate submarines. On D-Day it helped 
to keep U-boats away from Normandy 
and other vital areas. In peacetime it 
will be used to locate underground 
mineral and petroleum deposits. Top 
shows the device towed beneath a 
Navy torpedo-bomber as it was used 
against subs. Bottom is its mechanism. 





many of them were deported to Germany. 
Still others were expelled from their 
homes in Alsace-Lorraine and other de- 
partments near the German frontier. 
When they came home in 1945 their 
automobiles were missing. Even the for- 
tunate few who were permitted to keep 
their cars wore them out during the war, 
and some even wore out bicycles which 
they resorted to when their automobiles 
gave up the ghost. 

Robert Prigent, the Popular Republi- 
can Minister of Public Health and Pop- 
ulation, gave the doctors sympathetic 
support, but the Industrial Production 
Ministry under Marcel Paul, a Com- 
munist, insisted that 90 per cent of the 
new French Citroéns and Peugeots were 
destined for export. The doctors got a 
total of 200 cars and the syndicates called 
the strike. 

In Pas-de-Calais, police took over the 
job of certifying deaths, solemnly exam- 
ining corpses under the eyes of anxious 
relatives. But in other departments quick- 
thinking prefects used wartime powers 
(which expired June 1) to requisition 
one doctor for each canton. 

Satisfied that they had made their 
pet without imperiling the national 

ealth, the syndicates ordered the doctors 
to resume administrative duties on June 
1, But they warned that they would 
strike again if the new cars were not 
forthcoming. And, simultaneously, they 


began new “manifestations’—this time: 


r a revision of the French War Veter- 
ans National Health Service. 
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Jingle All the Day 


To Charles Stark, a New York radio 
announcer, last February’s cold and al- 
most. ceaseless drizzle recalled a non- 
sense verse he had learned as a child. So 
when everyone complained about the 
weather, Stark recited: 


Whether it’s cold or whether it’s hot, 
We mu.t have weather whether or not. 


Then a radiowise friend suggested 
Stark finish the ditty. He did—with a 
bang that set him up in business. Tak- 
ing on Tom Carr, another announcer, as 
partner, Stark set to work writing other 
atmospheric jingles. With 60 verses on 
records, the firm of Carr & Stark is now 
ready to broadcast appropriate comment 
on any kind of weather from a cyclone 
to a heat wave. The jingles are for sale 
to one radio sponsor in any given city, 
town, or hamlet, with commercials tai- 
lored to fit. New England already has 
been blanketed with the verses, courtesy 
of a variety of sponsors. They have also 
| ay as far west as Omaha. Last week 
our independent New York stations 
started airing the transcriptions at the 
behest of the Borden Co. 

Each jingle is sung to full orchestral 
accompaniment; each begins with the 
couplet that started it all and ends with 
a spoken plug for the sponsor. If the 
forecast is clear and warmer, the voice 
is that of Mae Questel, a Betty Boop 
understudy. Or if it’s a wet day, a 
gloomy bass voice intones: x 


Today’s a day Id really like to skip, 

For-damp and nasty days, it is a pip! 

Outside we've got a mess of fog, 

It should@t happen to a dog, 

And I think the weather man’s a darn 
old drip! 


In case the sponsor wants more, Carr 
& Stark have also prepared time jingles: 


Oh Goodness Gracious! Sakes alive! 


‘Darned if the clock don’t say it’s five! 


Five o'clock, five o'clock, five o'clock. 


The time jingles also are to come 
in half-hour. size, but so far their crea- 
tors have been too busy to keep up 


‘with the clock. 


At Liberty 


When Liberty magazine undertook last 
January to sponsor Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia’s Sunday-night. news commentary 
(ABC, 9:30-9:45 p.m., EDT), it gave the 
outspoken ex-mayor of New York and 
present head of UNRRA complete free- 
dom of the air. La Guardia could say— 
and Liberty knew he probably would— 
anything he pleased on any subject. “He 


may even criticize [us,]” a magazine 


spokesman blithely promised. 

_ La Guardia took Liberty at its word. 
He hit out at anything he disliked. He 
regularly lambasted the National Asso- 








To sell anything MEN buy... 


PM” 


-You don’t have to ring bells and blow 
whistles to get the attention of the 
Popular Mechanics reader. You have it 
as soon as he turns to your page. 


He reads the ads deliberately . . . with 
a conscious reaction . .. because his pry- 
ing, penetrating mind never stops hunt- 
ing for new facts and ideas he can put 
to use in his daily living. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION of 
these men—a big, more attentive, 
quicker-responding market for any 
man-bought product from shirts to 
shampoo... from ties to tires. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and REACH THE P.M. 
MIND. 


No, these shirt and tie makers don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably.3% MILLION 
men buy a lot of haberdashery. 
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ciation of Manufacturers and other ene- 
mies of the OPA. At the end of the train 
strike he lit into the railroad operators. 
The operators, he said, “made a great 
deal of money during the war. They were 
out to starve their workers into submis- 
sion.” Liberty could take no*More. Last 
week it dropped its sponsorship of the 
program. 

In announcing the head chopping, 
Paul Hunter, Liberty’s publisher, charged 
that La Guardia was too controversial 
and added that the program was losing 
listener interest. Edward Maher, Liberty’s 
editor, said that the magazine could no 
longer afford to have its name linked 
with La Guardia’s “reckless and _irre- 
sponsible” statements. 

“I have lost ‘Liberty’ but I retain my 
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La Guardia: ‘T retain my gout 


soul,” snapped the Little Flower in his 
weekly column in the tabloid PM. A La 
Guardia spokesman angrily denied that 
listeners were deserting the program and 
insisted that the audience was increasing. 
La Guardia himself charged that Lib- 
erty’s advertisers “didn’t like my Sunday 
radio program. They were pressing 
{Hunter] hard . . . He stated he was 
frantic and couldn’t afford to lose the 
advertising.” Hunter’s réply: “I didn’t 
tell him any such thing.” 

La Guardia stressed in his column that 
his dispute with Liberty was “not at all 
important.” He said: “What is important 

. is the policy of radio stations on 
broadcasting issues of public importance 
. . . There can be no fake freedom of 
press, speech, or radio.” 

Although the program will no longer 
bear a Liberty credit, the magazine will 
continue to pay La Guardia’s estimated 
$2,500-a-week salary until June 30, when 
its contract expires. The network then 
hopes to find another sponsor. Mean- 
while La Guardia continues his local Sun- 
day-noon commentary over WJZ, spon- 
sored by the still happy June Dairy 
Producis Co. 
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THE PRESS 
Stars and Gripes 


GI newspapermen protested brass-hat 
censorship in three areas last week. 
@ In Rome, where the Mediterranean 
Stars and Stripes ended its’ service on 
June 2, Sgt. Tom Ulmer, managing edi- 
tor, and three colleagues took a’ final, bit- 
ter crack at Lt. Gen. John C. H. (Court 
House) Lee’s recent crackdown on the 
paper (NEwsweEEKk, March 25). They re- 
fused his offer of Bronze Stars, if for no 
other reason than that Lee planned to 
present them personally. 
@ In Manila, 22 members of The Daily 
Pacifican (Stars and Stripes equivalent) 
asked to be relieved of their duty unless 
the paper is “freed from the grip of un- 
warranted censorship.” 
@ In Nuremberg, Germany, seven civilian 
employes and one enlisted man quit the 
German Stars and Stripes in protests 
against pay cuts which they said averaged 
$500 annually and “high-handed Army 
tactics.” William Weinstein of Cleveland, 
civilian managing editor, accused the 
Army of using economy as a ruse to 
tighten its control of the paper. “The 
Army knew we would quit,” he said. 
Lt. Col. William Proctor, officer in charge 
of the paper, insisted only one of the 
staff faced a pay cut. Two who resigned 
reportedly changed their minds i re- 
joined the staff. 
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Fairbanks of The Times 


Over the telegraph desk of The New 
York Times an average of 90,000 words 
(about 90 columns or eleven pages) of 
national news flows each night. Last 
week, the man who has made most of 
that news fit to read for a quarter of a 
century retired after 34 years of service 
with The Times. 

Times men now gray in the service 
were mere cubs when Wilson L. Fair- 
banks reported for copy-desk duty one 
night in January 1912. Behind him, he 
already had 25 years of newspaper work 
on the old New York Herald, The Phila- 
delphia Record, The Philadelphia Press, 
and The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
where he cubbed. 

A native of Natick, Mass., 17 miles 
from Boston, Fairbanks also brought to 
The Times an austere Puritan background 
and a reverence for the classics. At Tufts, 
where he graduated in 1887 with highest 
honors, he studied Greek and Latin each 
year. He never regretted it. He thinks 
today that the caliber of news writing 
has fallen off steadily with the decline 
in classical education, and he scoffs at 
the assembly-line products of journalism 
schools. “One of them,” he recalls stiffly, 
“didn’t even know who Jim [James G.] 
Blaine was.” 

Fairbanks’s passion for education in- 
spired The Times’s expanded education 
section, which he edited from the tele- 
graph desk. He received several awards 
from the American College Publicity So- 
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ciety, which now names its annual prize 
for him. Two of his successors as educa- 
tion editor have won it. 

As The Times’s telegraph editor since 
1921, Fairbanks slashed and patched up 
copy with a heavy pencil, snarled at re- 
porters who wrote “homes” when they 
meant “houses,” and exhorted his copy 
readers to “hurry, hurry, hurry,” even 
when deadline was hours away. His 
Jovian temper, today mellowed, once 


daunted Times men from editors down. . 


His teetotalism made him truly a Times 
legend. When his favorite restaurant in- 
stalled a bar after rcpeal, Fairbanks 
switched his years-long trade elsewhere. 

Fairbanks’s Spartan resistance to the 
years went so far that he edited copy at 
arm’s length rather than admit he needed 





N. Y. Times Studio 
Fairbanks: No memoirs for him 


glasses. Now 83, with white hair, a nim- 
ble walk, and only a slight stoop, he be- 
lies his years, and reluctantly resigned 
himself to the quiet of 300 acres of fa 
and woodland at Newfane, Vt. He'll do 
no writing but may go back to his first 
love and translate some classics. 
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Nover on Foreign Affairs 

As a columnist, Barnet Nover of The 
Washington Post is syndicated to only 
twenty-odd papers, far below the norm 


of the finger-wagging trade. Nover doesn’t- 


mind his comparatively small audience. 
Instead, he prides himself on the fact that 
to his Washington readers, from Presi- 
dent Truman, Cabinet members, and 
congressmen down to bureau clerks, No- 
ver on foreign affairs is a daily must. 
Long before Nover came to Washing- 
ton in 1986, his column was a bible on 
foreign affairs to readers of The Buffalo 
.(N. ¥.) Evening News. Born and reared 
in New York City, Nover had gone to 
Cornell University, majored in history, 
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Guardian 


Yes, guardian of the superb flavor of 
Chateau Lejon White Wine. Here is 
a wine you will enjoy the first time 
you taste it and one which connois- 
seurs rejoice at. Order a bottle from 
your neighborhood wine merchant. 


Chaleau Le 
BRANO 
CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Treorve Your Garden 





An Anchor Chain Link Fence gives your subur- 
ban home or country estate a quiet air of beauty, 
security and satisfaction. Our illustrated catalog 
will show you how it shuts off short-cuts that 


wear paths across your lawn . . . keeps tres- 
passers and animals from defacing lawns, flowers 
and shrubbery . . . protects children from traffic 
 « « lets you live in your own secluded zone. 
Deep-driven Anchors hold posts firmly in the 
ground, fence permanently in line. Write for free 
copy of our catalog to: Anchor Post Products, 
Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 














and planned to become a historian. But in 
1920, shortly before he was about to take 
a Ph.D. degree from Cornell, he changed 
his mind. 

He sent out form letters asking for a 
job to 50 newspapers. Of 47 replies, five 
contained offers of a job. On his way to 
be interviewed by a Cleveland editor, 
Nover stopped off at Buffalo, went to 
work on The News, and stayed there for 
sixteen years. , 

Making Capital: During his past ten 
years in Washington, Nover’s buffet din- 
ners in his small apartment have become 
famous for flouting protocol and loosen- 
ing tongues of top government officials on 
foreign affairs, 

In 1940, at a luncheon in the Cosmos 
Club, Nover lashed back hard in rebuttal 
at congressmen who denounced efforts to 
revise the neutrality act. As he sat down, 
a senator walked over, shook his hand, 
and said: “That’s more sense than I’ve 
heard today.” “Who is that . . . P” Nover 


_ asked a fellow guest as the senator— 


Harry S. Truman—walked away. 

Today, Nover’s autographed picture is 
the only newsman’s photo adorning the 
living quarters of the White House. He is 
proud of this, and no less proud of the 
fan mail he got on his tenth anniversary 
as The Post's analyst. Congratulations 
came from President Truman, Secretary 
of State Byrnes, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Vinson, Henry Wallace, Supreme 
Sourt justices, senators, and congressmen. 
Their theme: How right you were on 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Tojo, 
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Putting a Crimp in Crump 

Silliman Evans of The Nashville Ten- 
nessean publishes one of the brightest, 
fightin’est and newsiest papers in the na- 
tion, gets around the country consider- 
ably, and never misses a chance to plug 
for the South and his adopted state. Last 
week, Evans bought space in two North- 
ern dailies—The New York Post and The 
Washington Post—just to tell those dam- 
yankees a few things they ought to know 
about the South, Tennessee, and his per- 
ennial war against Boss Ed Crump’s all- 
powerful Memphis political machine. 

Evans’s full-page ad proclaimed: “The 
South is no su ing ... [It] is not ‘the 
home of reaction,’ . . . ‘the land of the 
Bourbons,’ ‘the drag on the American so- 
cial and political order’ . . . And that 
large section of the Hyperborean* press 
that indulges a loose habit of judging a 
great and living section of our country by 
its lesser lights and cruder voices needs to 
civilize its tongue . . . Who says so?... 
The South . . . The Nashville Tennessean 
says so and knows whereof it speaks . . .” 

Who, asked Evans, supported Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s TVA, AAA, FSA, and oth- 
er reforms unflaggingly through four 
memorable campaigns? The Tennessean. 
Who fought the battle to abolish Tennes- 
see’s poll taxP The Tennessean. And who 





*In Greek mythology, referring to a people dwell- 
ing beyond the mountains »nd the north wind; hence 
of the far north and col¢ 
~ 
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will do battle with Boss Crump again this 
year? The Tennessean, which is all out to 
unseat Kenneth McKellar, Crump’s aged 
lackey and spoilsman in the United States 
Senate. Evans’s candidate: Edward W. 
Carmack. 

Pens for Post Offices: Born in Texas, 
the squat and bustling Evans, now 52, is 
a Methodist minister’s son who got his 
taste for political combat as a youthful 
hatchet man for Amon G. Carter, pub- 
lisher of The Fort Worth Star-Telegram; 
as a lobbyist for a Southwest airline now 
part of the American Airlines (of which 
Evans is a direcior) ; and as a pre-conven- 
tion publicist of John Nance Garner’s bid 
for the Presidential nomination in 1982. 

In reward for helping to swing Garner’s 
delegates to Roosevelt in 32, Evans went 
to Washington as Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, won acclaim as the man 
who put pen points into post-office pens, 
and became the whisky-drinking, poker- 
playing pal of such Texas stalwarts as 
Garner, Sam Rayburn, now Speaker of 
the House, and Jesse Jones, former RFC 
chairman and Secretary of Commerce. 

Between 1934 and 1937, Evans put the 
Maryland Casualty Co. (of which he still 
is a director) back on its feet for Jones, 
who had shored it up with $17,500,000 











Evans and his fighting Tennessean . . . 


of RFC cash. Grateful for this achieve- 
ment, Jones sicked Evans onto The Ten- 
snessean in 1937, when the RFC found 
itself the blushing owner of a $250,000 
controlling bloc of Tennessean bonds. Of 
$500,000 more outstanding, $210,000 
were held by a Nashville bank headed by 
Paul M. Davis, brother of the late Nor- 
man H. Davis, one time New Deal 
ambassador-at-large and a close friend 
of Roosevelt. Jones sold the RFC 
bonds to Davis. Then Davis, acting 
for Evans, bought the paper for $850,- 
000 at a bankruptcy sale. The purchase, 
although approved, by the court, was 
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afterward a target of Crump-inspired 
Congressional inquiry. 

The Tennessean (then morning and 
evening) had gone to pot, and its former 
owner, the late Luke Lea, once Senator 
from Tennessee, to jail for financial fraud 
with his statewide newspaper properties. 
In a deal with James G. Stahlman of The 
Nashville Banner, Evans buried the after- 
noon paper, and the two put up a new 
building in which they since have shared 
the printing plant. 

Barbs for Bosses: Evans won his first 
skirmish with Crump in 1938, when The 
Tennessean elected its own managing edi- 
tor, J. Percy Priest, to Congress as an in- 


International 
... hope to unseat Senator McKellar 


dependent. In 1948—the year that Evans 
returned from a two-year stint as midwife 
and nurse for Marshall Field’s Chicago 
Sun—The Tennessean won. its poll-tax 
fight in the legislature, but the State Su- 
preme Court vetoed the repeal. The Ten- 
Nessean resumed the fight. The paper 
makes no racial issue of the poll tax but 
points out instead that it deprives two- 
thirds of Tennessee’s adult population 
(16 per cent Negro) of the vote. 

Evans’s chief Crump pasters are je 
nings Perry, editorial writer; Joe Hatcher, 
political columnist, and Tom Little, car- 
toonist. They goad Crump into such fits 
ot rage he buys space in rival newspapers 
to blast back, and makes his state and 
national legislative stooges use personal 
privilege to call Evans “bubonic rat” and 

frog” at taxpayer’s expense. : 

Once, when McKellar and Evans still 
were on speaking terms, Crump sent the 
senator to tell Evans “everything would 
be all right” if only he'd fire Perry, 
Hatcher, and Little. Evans laughed off 
the request. Last week he chuckled, too, 
at the thought that maybe his trio would 


| Succeed in getting McKellar fired in this 


year’s elections. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST AIRPORT 
NOW BUILDING IN NEW YORK 


% 1900 Flights Daily 
¥ 17 Miles of Runways 
* 30,000 Air Passengers Daily 


100,000 Ibs. of freight and express to be handled 
daily; 45,000 employees; another stupendous project 
that will ensure New York’s position as business 
and vacation capital of the world. 


Hotel New Yorker 
Keeps Pace With New York 


Feel the pulse of forward-looking New York. 
Become part of its smart, sophisticated way 
\ of life. And while in New York, make your 
host the Hotel New Yorker—Manhattan’s 
greatest hotel skyscraper. : 

You'll find the spirit and tempo of the 
world’s wonder city reflected in everything at 
the New Yorker. 2500 rooms tastefully ap- 
pointed, each with gleaming tub and shower 
—circulating ice water, four-station radio and 
Servidor. 

Four famous restaurants meet your mood 
and purse, and at the New Yorker you'll find 
New York’s finest night club entertainment 
featuring the spectacular Ice Show on real ice. 
_ Stay at the New Yorker, the skyscraper 
hotel that keeps pace with New York. 


Hotel New Yorker, Frank L. Andrews, President 
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AUTOS: Fifty Years of the No. 1 Industry 


Just before midnight of March 6, 1896, 
a 28-year-old inventor named Charles 
Brady King wheeled a buggylike contrap- 
tion out of John Lauer’s machine shop on 
St. Antonine Street in Detroit, He cranked 
the four-cylinder engine he had worked 
on for months, got in behind the tiller, 
and headed for Woodward Avenue. 
Down that main thoroughfare he drove as 
far as the Russell House, where the motor 
sputtered out amid barfly jeers of “Hire 
a horse!” 

King was not the first man to invent 
a self-propelled carriage; a Frenchman, 
Nicolas Joseph Cugnot, built one driven 
‘by steam as early as 1763. Nor was King 
the first to build one powered by gaso- 
line; a German, Carl Benz, did that in 
Mannheim in 1886.* But King was the 
first man to build and drive a gasoline 





®Thomas Blanchard built the first American auto- 
mobile, a steamer, in 

















Culver 


automobile in the city that became the 
motor capital of the world. 

This week and last, Detroit, grown to 
the fifth city of the nation, celebrated 
King’s ride as the beginning of an indus- 
try that swelled to $4,500,000,000 pro- 
portions, became the nation’s largest em- 
ployer, and changed the face and habits 
of the world. But the automotive indus- 
try’s Golden Jubilee marked much more 
than its half century of car building. In 50 
years the auto not only transformed our 
way of Hving and dispersed our cities out 
over the countryside, It built the rubber 
industry and rebuilt the steel industry; it 
fathered the technique of modern mass 
production, and it revolutionized war. In 
the war just ended, Detroit accounted for 
one-fifth of all American production. 

Young Man of Detroit: But on that 
March night in ’°6 the handful who saw 
King’s ride were quite unaware they had 


attended the birth of the second industrial 
revolution. The Detroit Journal gave five 
paragraphs to the event, quoting King as 
saying: “I am convinced they will in time 
supersede the horse.” The paper had no 
reason to note that King was followed on 
a bicycle that nicht by. a serious, preoc- 
cupied man named Henry Ford. 

Ford, King’s good friend, was earnir ~ 
$125 a month as chief engineer for the 
Detroit Edison Co. In the kitchen of the 
$16-a-month house he rented on Bagley 
Avenue he had clamped a one-cylinder 
experimental engine to the sink. When he 
tested it his wife feared their 2-year-old 
son, Edsel, sleeping in the next room, 
would die of the fumes. Ford built the 
chassis of his carriage in the coal shed be- 
hind the house; when it was done he had 
to rip out part of the wall to get it through 
the door. On June 4, 1896, Ford and Kin« 
took it for its first spin. They traveled 9 
miles without mishap. 

Next they drove it 30 miles to the 
farm of Ford’s father. Ford was bursting 
with pride and anxious to see it reflected 
in his father’s eyes. But the elder Ford, a 
sober-minded deacon and justice of the 
peace, was ashamed that his son, a grown 
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Olds began producing in 1897 . . . The 1902 one-cylinder Brush got 35 miles to the gallon 
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King George V in‘an early Rolls-Royce . . . Watch out for the cows, mister! 
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man in his 30s, would waste time playin 
with expensive toys. He just stood an 
stared at them. The neigh 
stared too. Heartbroken, Ford tured to 
King and said: “Come on, Charlie, let’s 
you and me get out of here.” 

Henry Ford failed twice before he got a 
successful automobile company going. It 
was 1903 before he and eleven backers 
pooled $28,000 to form the Ford Motor 
Co. That was little money indeed to 
buck well-heeled competition. By that 
time Ransom E. Olds, who had found 
a mining magnate with $199,000 to back 
his venture, was already making some 
5,000 Oldsmobiles a year. And, in Cleve- 
land, a Scottish bicycle manufacturer 
named Alexander Winton, ran the world’s 
biggest automobile plant, where he 
turned out ‘a luxury car that sold for 
as high as $4,000. However, the labor of 
cranking a gasoline motor caused many 
to prefer such battery-propelled cars as 
the Electrobat or the Waverly, or quiet, 
efficient steamers like those the White 
brothers were building in Cleveland. 

The GM Mushroom: It remained 
for Henry Ford to conceive the mass- 
production assembly line that was the 


rs came and 


automobile’s greatest contribution to mod- 
ern industrial technique. Mass production 
enabled Ford to reduce the price of his 
Model T, which was first produced in 
1908, from $950 to less than $400. B 
1927, when the model was discontinued, 
Ford Motor Co. had produced more 
than 15,000,000. 

The same year the Ford Motor Co. 
began—19038—was the year William C. 
Durant, who had made a fortune building 
wagons, took the faltering Buick Motor- 
ing Co. under his wing. By 1908 he 
passed Ford with 8,487 Buick sales, had 
picked-up Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Oak- 
land, and welded them all—together with 
eighteen parts factories—into a strange 
new thing called General Motors. When 
Durant was short of cash in the 1910 de- 
pression, he was squeezed out by bankers 
—an incident which resolved Henry Ford 
never to borrow money and gave him a 
lifelong distrust of financiers. Durant soon 
bounced back; he started a new company 
called Chevrolet and by 1915 had made it 
so big that he bought control of GM 
again. When in 1920 he lost GM for the 
second time, he lost it for good. 


This week Durant, 84 years old and a 
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semi-invalid in his New York apartment 
after a stroke four years ago, was too 
feeble to make the trip back to Detroit, 
where the current rulers of the industry, 
in celebrating the Automotive Golden 
Jubilee, had chosen him as one of four- 
teen men in the “Automotive Hall of 
Fame.” ' 

Parade of the Trail Blazers: But 
almost all the others were on hand. The 
amazing thing in the roster of the pio- 
neers who figured in the great events of 
50 years ogre that most of them were 
still around. Edgar Apperson, who built - 
the car designed by Elwood Haynes in 
1895, arrived from Phoenix, Ariz. J. 
Frank Duryea, who built the first gasoline 
automobile in America in 1893 and at 
Chicago won the nation’s first automobile 
race in 1895, with an average speed of 
5.05 miles an hour, was in Detroit, spry 
as ever. 

So was Barney Oldfield, who drove 
Henry Ford’s racer 999 in 1902 and sub- 
sequently made his own name a synonym 
for speed. From York, Pa., came Charlie 
Snyder, who has been selling automobiles 
since the late ‘90s. From Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., came John Van Benschoten, a deal- 
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er for nearly 50 years. From South Bend, 
Ind., came the Polish-born Frank Kwilin- 
ski, who has been an auto worker with 
Studebaker since 1886, and from Cleve- 
land came the Swiss-born John Zaugg, 
who has worked with White Motor since 
1895. George M. Holley, who built the 
three-wheeled Holley automobile in 1899 
and in 1905 formed a company that has 
since built more than 20,000,000 carbu- 
retors, was on hand. So were Ransom 
Olds, Charles W. Nash, and Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr. So, of course, was Ford—and so 
was Charlie King, who breezed in from 
New York driving his own blue Mercury 
specially built for him by his old friend 
Henry. Keen of eye and firm of step, the 
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Jubilee Queen: Mary Grace Simescu 


78-year-old King didn’t look within fif- 
teen years of his age. 

Ford’s first car, enshrined on a float 
duplicating the old brick shed on Bagley 
Avenue, led a parade of 245 wheezing 
ancients out Woodward Avenue on Sat- 


‘ urday afternoon. A mile of Woodward 


had been sprayed with gold paint the 


‘ day before. As the old-timers jerked and 


clattered by, their name plates rang 
nostalgic bells in the mind of many a 

tor. The names themselves were a 
marker of the high mortality rate of a 
business that has left surviving only 
ten passenger-car builders® and 40 
truck makers out of more than 1,000 
companies. 

Complete With Queen: Detroit did 
its jubilee up proud. The jubilee queen, 
Miss Mary. Grace Simescu, lifted a wand 
of beryllium in Grand Circus Park over 
a tube of boron to light up a spiraling 
neon.conception of an atom in fission, 
“the automotive industry's challenge to 
the world to use atomic power for peace- 





®The ten: General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Stude- 
baker, Nash, Hudson, Packard, Willys-Overland, 
Kaiser-Frazer, Crosley. 





















ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 


Watch This Reefer Ramble! 


Look at that timetable. Look again. No, this new refrig- 
erator car of Alcoa Aluminum didn’t get mixed into a 
streamlined passenger train. 

That’s its regular schedule. It takes freight, thundering at 
passenger train speeds, to pour fresh fruits and vegetables 
and meats from the country’s horn of plenty into your 
grocery. stores. 

Fine, you say, but why make refrigerator cars “beautiful”? 
Why the Alcoa Aluminum? 

Well, the lighter the car, the less dead weight creeps into 
the cost of your oranges, or avocados, or rib roast. 

And as for the beauty—these cars do look beautiful to a 
railroad maintenance man. For the strength and corrosion- 
resistance of Alcoa Aluminum cut repairs’way down, and 
eliminate outside painting. 

Now take one more peek at that timetable. If you 
were up in the locomotive cab, holding that schedule, strain- 
ing up mountain grades, slamming around curves, wouldn’t 
it mean a lot to you that your train was lightened by Alcoa 
Aluminum, and that the weight of your car was down 
toward the rails instead of up top? 

Safety ... beauty ... strength and lightness throughout . .. 
low maintenance... Alcoa Aluminum is contributing in 
many ways to the forward strides of American railroading. 
Consult our nearest sales office or write to ALUMINUM 
CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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A HERI TAGE T O REME MBER _ such scope for lavish luxury as in Philadelphia. A 


heritage of hospitality which flourished generation 
hey cart their goods from that wharf into the 


after generation . . . today notably represented in the 
i VS, city under an arch, over which part of the 
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agreeable qualities of Philadelphia Blend. Here is truly 
street ts built” , ; 

a whisky of noble proportions . . . rich yet superbly 
«+» GABRIEL THOMAS, EARLY CHRONTCLER OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 


mild. A “special occasion” whisky, yet you can afford 3 
Nowhere in the New World did expansive ideas find to enjoy Philadelphia Blend . . . regularly and often. 
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86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA’’— THE HERITAGE WHISKY — FAMOUS SINCB 1894 
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time.” Earl Robinson and Millard Lam- 
ll, ballad writers, even wrote a special 
song. A snatch of it went: 


Now Old Man Cadillac came down 
the river, 

With an axe and a pelt and an old 
French horn... 

He squat right down and dreamed 
upacity, | . 

Sweet as a woman and twice as 


pretty. 
And that’s how Detroit was born— 
Detroit was born. 
Significance-——— 
Behind the jubilee fanfare is disap- 
intment in reconversion. Last year De- 
troit had hoped for fast setup of produc- 
tion lines and 4,500,000 cars in 1946. 
But one crippling strike- followed an- 
other. Passenger-car production up to 
,June 1 was no better than 750,000; the 
industry would be lucky to make its to- 
tal for the year 2,000,000. 
The darkest cloud on the automotive 
horizon continues to be labor discord. The 
auto workers, dissatisfied with automobile 


price ceilings now 16 per cent above 1942 . 


and still rising, have served notice on the 
Chrysler Corp. that they will seek further 
wage increases this year. Detroit never 
can be sure that all is quiet on the labor 
front; the auto industry has grown up in 
a tradition of yiolent emotions and vigor- 
ous action. 
Looking ahead, the industry has ear- 
‘ marked $1,000,000,000 for expansion and 
improvement. General Motors and Ford, 
working on. 1947 entries in the economy 
field, have ambitious plans for engineer- 
_ ing and research centers costing millions, 
And Kaiser-Frazier is now trying to prove 
‘what Walter Chrysler proved 25 years 
ago, that there is still room at the top. 


More Power to Detroit 


This week General Motors directors 
meeting in New York took note of criti- 
cisms that the colossus had grown too big 
to be efficient, and suffered from a per- 
sonality split between New York and 
Detroit control and du Pont absentee 
domination. Alfred P. Sloan, New Yorker 
and chairman, remains, but surrenders 
the job of “chief executive officer” to De- 
troit-working C. E. Wilson, president. 
M. E. Coyle, an operations man, leaves 
Chevrolet as general manager to become 
one of three GM executive vice presi- 
dents. Lammot du Pont leaves the board; 
Donaldson Brown, a du Pont spokesman, 
takes a back seat. The controlling “policy 
committee” is split into finance and op- 
erations, with the latter ruled by Detroit 
operating executives. 
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SALES: Up From Irium _ 

In 1926, after a vigorous round of golf, 
Francis A. Countway, president of the 
Lever Bros. Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
discovered that he smelled. To most per- 
sons this would merely have suggested a 





LIVE-VOICE MEMOS SAVE 
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EQUIPMENT 


EXECUTIVES OF National En- 
gineering Co., Chicago 
foundry equipment 
manufacturers, don’t 
have to wait for inter- 
office memos to be typed, 
according to Bruce L. 
Simpson, President. 
Ideas, instructions, in- 
quiries, quickly recorded 
on thin, feather-light, 
unbreakable Sound- 
Scriber discs, go directly 
from one executive to 
another in aematter of 
minutes. Emphasis, in- 
flections, all the color and 
meaning of the human 
voice are recorded by 
SoundScriber’s radio-like 
fidelity. 
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“OUR SOUNBSCRIBER Portables enable engineers, 
executives and salesmen to get around the 
country more—out where our business is 
actually created,” says A. G. Granath, Chief 
Engineer. “We are not tied to our desks. Our 
live-voice reports, conferences, instructions 
and dictation flow back and forth quickly 
through the mail. It’s as though we were in 
our own offices.” 
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UP T8 80% of National’s inter-office Sound- 
Scriber disc memos and field reports are 
classified and filed without ever being typed. 
These discs handle and file as conveniently as 
a letter. Field men mail them in at 3¢ postage. 
Transcription, where required, is doubly easy 
because of SoundScriber clarity and ease 
of opération. 


From businessmen all over America come stories of revolutionary efficiency and economy 
achieved through the use of SoundScriber Electronic Dictation Equipment. Portable 
models as well as office types. Write today for complete information on this really amazing 
business machine—rugged, precise, dependable, low. in cost. 
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FIRST electronic dictating system FIRST in dise dictation 
FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. N-30, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 
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shower. To Countway it suggested a new 
technique for selling Lifebuoy soap. His 
momentous discovery of B.O. that sum. 
mer afternoon was destined to launch a 
revolution in advertising and add a new 
term to the American language. 
Subsequently B.O. was enlarged to in. 
clude Undie Odor, the fear of which set 
thousands of women to a nightly laving 
of lingerie with Lux flakes, while a happy 
little washday song made them Rinso- 
conscious. Such advertising genius as this 
enabled Countway to raise Lever Broth- 


ers’ gross sales from less than $1,000,000. 


when he became president in 1913 to 
over $200,000,000 last year. In so doing 
he boosted his own $30,000 salary to 
shares in profits of nearly $500,000, mak- 
ing him the highest-paid executive out: 
side of the movies. 

Countway polished the American Lever 
firm into the prize jewel in the many- 
faceted diadem of Lever Bros. & Unilever, 
Ltd., of London—one of the vastest hold- 
ing-company pyramids in the world. 
Early this year, when Countway retired 
at 69, choice of his successor posed a 
weighty decision for Lord Leverhulme, 
the principal owner, and Geoffrey Hey- 
worth, the chairman. Last week they an- 
nounced their choice: 37-year-old. Charles 
Luckman, who studied to be an architect, 
looks like a poet, and became one of the 
world’s best soap salesmen. As president 
of the Pepsodent Co., Luckman entered 
the Lever fold in 1944, when Lever Bros. 
bought control of the tooth paste firm. 


Beaver of a a Although one 
Lennar employe, Bob Hope, is known 

pal i: aged every American, the gen- 
eral public is hardly aware of Luckman 
himself. But in ten years nearly everyone 
in the advertising. and selling trade has 
heard of him as a boy wonder whose 
meteoric career rivaled any Alger ever 
imagined. The Alger rags-to-riches motif 
also applies. 

Luckman was born to poverty in Kan- 
sas City, sold newspapers at 9, and 
worked afternoons in a clothing store, 
nights in a drugstore, and Saturdays in a 
grocery while going to high school. Yet he 
emerged with the highest scholastic av- 
erage of 4,000 students, and as president 
of the senior class, editor of the school 
annual, and captain of the debating team. 
He-won the University of Missouri's an- 
ae rize to the state’s outstanding high- 

hool graduate—a four-year scholarship. 
om because the university didn’t teach 
architecture, he turned down the scholar- 
ship. Instead he went to the University 
of Illiriois, where he was again president 
of the senior class, and became a licensed 
—— A caprice of the depression and 
en need—he had just married— 
made him a soap salesman. His only de- 
signs have been his own house in Evans- 
ton, Ill., and later the redwood and stone 
ranch house for his 20,000-acre ranch in 
California. 
Luckman’s first soap selling, for Col- 


“ gate-Palmolive-Peet, was in the low-in- 
come area of Chicago's South Side, but in 
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six months he did so well he was trouble- 
shooter for the entire city, then supervisor 
of all salesmen in the Chicago area. At 24 
he became manager of the WiSconsin 
district and put it back in the black. This 
won him Colgate’s biggest district, Cincin- 
nati, with six states and 70 men in it. 
There he originated his “spring house- 
cleaning” promotion. He bought a carload 
of washpans and sold them at cost to re- 
tailers, who loaded them with scrub 
brushes, clothespins, clotheslines, and 
soap, to sell as a unit for 89 cents. 

The novelty of this scheme attracted 
Kenneth G. Smith, then president of Pep- 
sodent, who asked Luckman to take 
charge of sales. Luckman, although 26, 
pretended he was 30. To appear older, he 





Charles Phebe rr 
Luckman’s luck would startle Alger 





cultivated a habit of talking in a calm, 
studied tone; of not giving snap decisions, 
and of seeming to deliberate. Later, when 
Smith took out a $1,000,000 life-insur- 
ance policy on his star salesman, Luck- 
man confessed the lie to save his boss 
$19,000 in premiums. 

Booster of a Man: Luckman boosted 
Pepsodent from fifth in the dentifrice 
field to first and made Irium a better- 
known term than delirium. His biggest 
job was to win back the confidence of in- 
dependent druggists who disliked Pepso- 

ent because cut-rate chains and big 
department stores had featured it as a loss 
eader at prices they couldn’t match. 
, 1936 Luckman worked out a plan to 
consign” Pepsodent to wholesalers but 
retain ownership of it so he could effec- 
tively prevent the cut-rates from getting 
it. He trimmed his wholesalers from 1,400 
to 292. In the first month sales dropped 
87 per cent, in the second 42, and in the 
third 44, But the independent dealers be- 
gan pushing Pepsodent. In eleven months 
were back where they had been; 
after that they rose. In that year, though, 
Luckman talked to about a fourth of the 






















LIKE SUNSHINE 
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IRON FIREMAN Luminous Flame heating is 


fadiant heat in the fire box, scientifically made 
: _and automatically controlled to produce ‘the 

~ Ahighest possible radiance—the type of heat which 
is, most efficiently transmitted to your living 


rooms. It is the ideal source of warmth for the 
home whether used through steam, hot water or 


"warm air systems, whether made from coal or oil. 


You can have Luminous Flame heating by 


installing an Iron Fireman Airborne warm air. 


furnace or Waterborne boiler unit, or by 


modernizing your present heating plant with 


an Iron Fireman oil burner or stoker, 


- Ask for Free Booklet ‘Luminous Flame Heating” * 
Address: {ron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3013 W. 106th St., Cleve- 


 Jand 11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 
- Camada. Nationwide dealer organization and service. 


COAL AND OIL HEATING 
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WALL STREET 


What's in a Name? 


Though it dates back to Colonial 
Days, the term “over-the-counter” 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane’s designation: “Off Board’’) is 
little understood by the rank and file 
of investors. No less a mystery to many 
investors remains the functioning of the 
market itself. Primary reasons: Lack of 
publicity in the public prints plus a 
general lack of freely available infor- 
mation concerning many “Off Board” 
securities. Yet the “Off Board” market 
offers many investment opportunities, 
plays a vital role as a pre-“big board” 
seasoning ground for many securities. 

Example: Some 25,00Q odd “Off 
Board” traders handle the majority of | 


ol) board 














nation’s 50,000 druggists and can still call 
many of them by their first names—a 
memory trick he performs by associating 
some characteristic of the man with his 
name. 

One of Luckman’s specialties is trying 
to sell not to the dealer but through him. 
Practically, that means working out ways 
to help the dealer sell. An example was 
Pepsodent’s joint promotion with the film 
company that made Bob Hope’s movie, 
“The Princess and the Pirate.” Drugstores ~ 
carried “Pirate” displays, while movie 
theaters allowed Pepsodent to be shown 
in their lobbies. Recently Luckman 
boosted Pepsodent’s normal sales volume 
five times with a 90-day “2-for-29-cents” 
special offer. “I don’t kid myself we'll 
keep all that increase,” he says, “but we'll 

- keep some of it.” 

Now to Better B.O.: Like many 
other executives, Luckman tried to do ev- 
erything himself until 1939, when he had 
a nervous breakdown. That was when he 
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Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a booklet entitled “Off Board Securities 
Market.” Beginning with an easy-to- 
understand general discussion of the‘ 
most important phases of this admit- 
tedly important market, this modern 
study presents analyses of 38 individual 
companies the securities of which are 
traded “Off Board,” plus six pages of 
Statistica spreads on common stocks, 
preferred stocks and bonds including 
working capital, current assets, long- 
term debt, net sales and net income. 

To all who may be in in the 
“Off Board” market, M L, P, F & B will 
be happy to send a copy of “Off Board 
Securities Market*” on request. The 
charge: Nothing. 
“For = coy of “Orr Boarp 





est ifs od in fifteen years. The Dow- 
Jones in 

points for the week to 212.28; the rail- 
road average, up 1.48 to 67.87. 

Wages: Average hourly earnings in 
industry rose to $1.05 in April, exceeding 
the — peak, the Labor Department. 
reported. 

Personnel: Walter Hoving, New York 
merchant, acquired 22 per cent of Bon- 
wit, Teller, Inc., with an option to buy 
an additional V4 gee cent . . . Orville S. 


Mar- 
KET” your request to: Department “NW,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5. N. Y. as a general partner. 


ustrial average was up 4.59 





evolved a_chain-of-command principle «—1939-1945—> ¢ 227-1 Feds Mat. ¢Ape ¢Mays = 
SECURITIES MARKET that worked out so well he is going to set 1946 ve 
“ up the same thing at Lever Bros. Luck- Mewaweuk Chats Sy Sates Cutter re AF 
nae man gives each top executive 4 memo- . ment 
a fai randum _ telling exactly what he is PRODUCTS: What’s New an 
expected to accomplish. The memoran- . the 
dum concludes: “This is your authority to Skate Shoes: For young children, roller 
take whatever action is necessary.” Too Skates mounted deep in the-thick wooden The st 
many, he thinks, delegate responsibility soles of play shoes are being distributed h Ol 
without authority. by the United Sales Agency, Chicago. Ne : 
Luckman hasn’t yet come up with any Match This: Matches that will carry a ved } 
single soap-selling idea quite the equal money-back guarantee if they fail to light the b. 
of Countway’s B.O.; but his fertile brain after being soaked in water four hours strik ‘ 
MERRILL LYNCH PIERCE FENNER & BEANE is working overtime. Since January he has___ will be introduced to the civilian market 14 
a been visiting Lever’s sixteen divisional within the next few weeks by the Dia- §§ Leade 
on Board” Market sales offices, going around with the sales- mond Match Co. which 
roa: . men, personally ringing doorbells; and Rotary Mower: A new version of the comp! 
transactions in the following: Govern- finding out what the customers think. rotary lawn mower with blades mounted of the 
ment bonds; State and Municipai obli- “I learned one thing I never knew,” _ like two electric fans face down was dem-_ § the 1é 
gations; real estate bonds and stocks; | says Luckman. “Women hate washing onstrated in Philadelphia last week by the 
bank and insurance company stocks; | dishes worse than a. else in the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. of Trenton, 
rail equipment trust certificates; invest- | world. It gave me a lot of thought.” N.J. The manufacturer claims the rotors The 
ment trust securities, many industrials, oo easily trim grass and weeds of any height, marit: 
rails and utilities. and eliminate after-trimming. Seatt 
In an effort to foster a more general . 
understanding of the “Off Board” mar- NOTES: Trends and Changes 
: . ‘Vito Stocks: Before pre-holiday profit tak- 
ket and its functions, the nationwide | . rae ket reached its high 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, | ™® “ er . é 
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[ LABOR TRENDS 





The right to strike against the govern- 
ment is heading for a showdown in the 
House of Representatives. A rider the 
Senate tacked onto the 1947 agricultural 
appropriations bill last week calls on 
government personnel directors to fire 
members of any union whose constitution 
permits such strikes. Over labor-wing op- 
position, the House is certain to concur. 


Aimed at the United Public Workers of 
America, the new left-wing CIO union 
formed by a merger of Federal workers 
: and state, county, and municipal workers, 
140] § the rider is getting support from the AFL. 


UPWA officials claim the bill is unconsti- 
120 tutional, but they are prepared to make 
over their constitution if they lose the 
100 Congressional fight. They'll limit the right 
to strike to locals which have no Federal 
—| employes. They insist that the rider in its 
tter present form would make it mandatory to 
fire AFL employes of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office and industrial work- 
ers on TVA projects. 








uted The strike on the Hudson and Manhattan, 
short line connecting New York City with 
ry a New Jersey, is only the first of a long 
ight Series of railroad troubles left unsettled in 
ours i the backwash of President Truman’s rail- 
rket Strike solution. 


Dia- Leaders of the eighteen brotherhoods 

which cooperated with the President are 
the complaining that a total of F10 lines, most 
ited of them minor, have so far refused to put 


em- the 18-cent wage increase into effect. 
the 

ton, " 

tors The International Labor Organization 
ght, maritime conference, now meeting in 


Seattle, is the first occasion in history 
upon which labor, management, and in- 
dustry have attempted, to establish, 
through joint action, a worldwide mini- 
mum wage for any class of worker. 


A minimum monthly wage of 16 pounds 
sterling (about $64) has been proposed 
for all able seamen. This sum is far be- 
low American seamen’s earnings but far 
above earnings of many foreign sailors. It 
was adopted after a compromise between 
government and labor representatives, 
who wanted a higher figure, and industry 
men, who thought it was too high. 


American labor supports the plan because 
the low level of wages paid by other coun- 
tries has a depressing effect on earnings 
of American sailors. Industry representa- 
tives are doubtful about the plan, fearing 
it will upset economy in many countries 


average. Also, they fear the effect of gov- 
émment interference in labor-manage- 
ment affairs, which would follow since 
the agreement, if adopted, would be en- 
forced through treaty operations among 
the member states. 





‘where the earnings would be above the. 
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Before your business borrows 





again...send for this book 


— 
comparing money costs. Learn 
how little you pay for money 
wee how much more you can get 
and how Yong you can use tt 
under our liberal, low-cost 
Commercial Financing Plan, 


No obligation. Write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below for a copy of “‘A Comparison of Money Costs.” 


~ COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angetes, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


than 
ee us more! 
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oF 
BALTIMORE 2. ™ 


699) 000.000 


( 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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~ ee that’s what you give 
customers when you 


‘protect shipments with 
'Fibreen reenforced paper 


Spotless products — bright and clean — 
as fresh as if they’d just come off the 
line — that’s how they'll arrive at their 
destination when they're wrapped in 
tough, waterproof Fibreen reenforced 
paper. That means satisfied customers 
. . . fepeat orders . . . no more worries 
about goods being “damaged-in-transit’’. 


But that’s not all: wise siuppers know 
that Fibreen can be a safe and sturdy 
substitute for crates to cut wrapping costs 
and transportation charges. 


Flexible, easy-to-handle, Fibreen consists 
of special asphalt, two layers of kraft 
paper, thousands of tough interlocking 
sisal fibres, all bonded together under 


' heat and pressure to provide strong, tear- 


resistant protection against shipping haz- 
ards. Write for your free working sample 
today on your company letterhead. 
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Back Into the Noose of Regulation 


‘ 


In thein home towns business- 
men proclaim their belief in the Amer- 
ican system of enterprise. But when 
the same businessmen are pinched 
for the materials of production, what 
do they do? Some of them rush 
straight to Washington and demand an 
order which will get what they need. 

For several weeks a va- 
riety of those pinched have 
been pressuring the Civilian 
Production Administration 
to restore allocations of 
steel. As a result, the re- 
luctant CPA may have to 
resort to some makeshift 
measure. And in the next 
few months, when industry 
is making its second start 
in the task of restoring a 
balanced production, the 
material shortages may lead a lot of 
manufacturers to plead for more gov- 
ernment controls. 

Whether they realize it or not, 
these men will be asking for man- 
aged economy. If too many ask for it, 
they will get it. 

Of course, no complete balance or 
equilibrium ever exists in our volun- 
tary system. No other system has ever 
known one. But a better approach 
will have to be made to balance pro- 
duction before the danger of price 
inflation will be removed. For the 
rest of this year, the temptation to in- 
voke new controls or restore old ones 
will remain. 

The strikes, including the big ones 
in steel, coal, and copper and a great 
number of smaller ones, have made 
necessary industry’s second start. The 
cumulative effect of compounded labor 
trouble has been to return us to the 
condition which spread over the coun- 
try when war orders were canceled 
last summer—disemployment and all. 
The goal is the same as it was at 
that time: to get the flow of supplies 
back to the point where no single 
scarcity would bottleneck industrial 
production. 


We had all hoped the shortages 
of last winter would be overcome by 
now. No forecaster is on record as 
saying we'd be as far behind in June 
as we are in so many things—houses, 
home appliances, furniture, automo- 
biles, and so on. These goods are com- 
binations of dozens or hundreds of 
materials. It is in the field of mate- 
rials, raw or partially finished, that 
some businessmen pressure Washing- 
ton for new controls. 





by JOHN W. LOVE 


We have seen these applied in home 
building, where the unhoused veter- 
an is a social problem of the first or- 
der. We have them renewed in foods, 
to relieve famine. They exist in a less 
elaborate form in a few other direc- 
tions. The return to restrictions and 
allocations in building and grain prod- 
ucts, however, must re- 
main the great exceptions 
unless we are going to give 
up the belief that private 
enterprise has the ingenv- 
ity to work its way through 
the straits. 

A good many of the 
choke points turn up in ob- 
scure places. The lack of 
spring wire has closed fur- 
niture plants, which need 
it in their upholstery. Its 
’ shortage also holds down the output 
of automobiles. A better-known short- 

age exists in electric motors of the 
small sizes used in washing machines, 
furnaces, fans, and the like. With 
everybody wanting these things at 
the same time, they would have been 
scarce in any event, but strikes and 
price distortions: have held back their 
production. 

The remedies lie in reforming our 
labor relations and our price controls. 
Yet these are shortages of the kind 
some businessmen seek to have the 
CPA correct by means of orders which 
would. channel goods to them. The 
next fellow, made to wait longer, 
would want them rechanneled, and so 
on. Government priorities and alloca- 
tions might end up in a system of po- 
litical preference. _ 

The obligation rests heavily upon 
the producers of materials to apply 
or continue to apply quota systems of 
their own, with regard to the whole 
pattern of industry and the needs of 
the public. They can do it more ef- 
fectively and certainly more promptly 
than any system Washington can set 
up. No less clear is the obligation up- 
on buyers to work their way through 
somehow. It is reassuring, for example, 
that Henry Kaiser is solving his own 
steel problem by buying a mill, no 
longer expecting the government to 
find steel for him. 


If businessmen haven’t the pa- 
tience for such methods over the dif- 
‘ficult months to come, they will be 
sticking their individual and _ collec- 
tive necks back into the noose of state 
control of industry. What they do will 








speak louder than what they say. 
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{ THE BANKS AT WORK... No. 2 of a Series } 


Private US. Public Credit 


T is distinctly in the national interest that credit shall be readily 
available in adequate amount for every constructive business pur- 
pose. Under our laws and traditions this is the job of our 15,000 com- 
mercial banks and their 4,000 branches—an average of six banks to 
every county in the United States. 


With total deposits of $151-billion, modern lending methods, 
strengthened correspondent banking relationships, and 48 regional 
credit groups now in operation, the banks are in a position to meet 


this responsibility. 


It is a hopeful sign that loans by Government corporations, which 
amounted to $5.3-billion on December 31, 1945, had declined by 
about $1-billion in the preceding twelve months. __ : 


The banks are determined to provide adequate credit for business, 


_large and,small. They have both the resources and experience to dis- 


charge this obligation . . . See your banker and let him help you work 


out your financial program. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















8 LETTERS THAT 
BRING YOU PLEASURE 


BEECH - WY 


Ask for Beech-Nut 
Gum and you’ll enjoy 
a delicious, long-last- 
_ing flavor every time. 








_and other nations.” 



















FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


— 
NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCTATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
er for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 
Seertle 1, Washington. 
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LEROUX & CO.INC..PHILA..PA 













Mild climate 
Plentiful raw materials 
Abundant soft water 
Native-born, intelligent workers 
Excellent transportation 

Rail, highway, air, 

ecean ports 
Dependable electric power 
at rates among the 
Nation’s lowest 


Write Industriel Development Division, 
\ | Georgia Power Ge. 
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RELIGION 
Assembled Presbyterians 


“No money from_ these preachers” 
complained rolling-chair men on _ the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City last week. 
The 880 Presbyterian commissioners who 
invaded the New Jersey resort for a 
week of discussions had so large an 
agenda that there was no time for pleas. 
ure rides. Representatives of some 8,600 











northern churches, they were gathered for 
the 158th General Assembly of the Pres. 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

First on the list of business was the 
election May 23 of a new moderator to 
replace Dr. William B. Lampe, who held 
the office last year. The commissioners 
chose Dr. Frederick W. Evans, pastor 
since 1928 of the Second Church of Troy, 
N. Y., largest Presbyterian church in the 
city. In‘ other significant actions, the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

@ Supported use of the Army to end a 
strike or lockout. 

@ Asked cancellation of the atomic-bomb 
tests at Bikini to “allay tension and mis- 
understanding between the United States 


@ Protested “aggressiveness of the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church in 
pressing .. . for a favored position for it- 
self as a church.” 

@ Reported that $4,442,197 has been 
given to the Restoration Fund. In the next 
three years, the church expects to raise 
$27,000,000 for reconstruction work at 
home and abroad. ° 

@ Announced that a plan of merger with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church—pending 
since. 1987—would be published within 
six weeks by the Episcopalians. 
bishops and presbyteries would function 
simultaneously. ‘ 

@ Paved the way for ordination of won- 
en to the Presbyterian ministry. This must 
be approved by a two-thirds majority of 
the assembly’s 268 presbyteries. 

@ Urged Presbyterian ministers not to 
violate church law—as some have—by re- 
marrying the guilty party in a divorce 
action. 


| a 


A More Perfect Union 


Recently it was officially stated that there 
have been 48,500 applications for divorce 
from men and women in the [British] forces 
. » » It has been estimated that one in ten 
recent marriages will come to grief . . . The 
present position is dangerous to the stability 
of the home . . . In these circumstarices, what 
is the duty of the church? 


This was the poser that the Most Rev. 
Cyril F. Garbett, Archbishop of York, 
asked the Convocation of York in England 
a fortnight ago, Proposing what may be a 
new Anglican approach to the churchs 
age-old disapproval of divorce for its com- 
municants, the 7l-year-old Archbishop 

ave his own answer: “I myself believe 
at if all marriages were taken in the 
register office it would be easier for the 
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Church of England to confine the subse- 
——} quent use of its marriage service to those 
who are its own members and who ac- 
cept its teaching that marriage is a life- 
long union.” 
the Dr. Garbett urged all possible effort at 
eek, reconciliation before resort to the divorce 
courts. “It must never be taken for | 
granted that an act of misconduct .. . 
€ anf can never be forgiven or remedied,” he 
3 said. However, if a divorce is granted, | 
3,600 F the Archbishop feels that the Sivoreed | 
d for parties should not be cut off from the | 
Pres I fellowship of the church, “not even when | 
a new union has been contracted.” Some 
S the persons, he said, are “genuinely inno- 


















Sie Walter Raleigh's servant dashes 
water on his master, to “put out the fire,” 
From an old print — Bettman Archives 
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cent,” and “the hot and thoughtless pas- 
sion of the young is very different from 
the calculated deceit of an older man or 
woman ... While the church condemns 
uncompromisingly the sin which has !ed 
to divorce, towards the offender who 
there —§ seeks for pardon it must show forgiveness 
ivorce # and gentleness.” 
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forces In listing reasons for the increased 

ten of BH number of divorces Dr. Garbett cited the BPA. 

+ emotional and nervous ‘strain of recent 

; ni years, the increased facilities for divorce, hy TR BS 

dhe and the glamourous picture of marriage et a a emi ac AS 
Presented by the movies—often followed : Zeus Filter Cigarette Holders are back 
y disillusionment in real life. He de- in ALUMINUM with handy ejector. 


York, nounced the recent trend toward easy tol- 
gland erance of breaches in the marriage vow: 
bee The mistaken and foolish chivalry by’ 

, which a man is sometimes expected to 
ona provide his wife with evidence for a di- 
ishop jy Wore shows how great has been the 
slieve deterioration of public opinion towards © Me 
1 the fy What, not so long ago, was treated as an Sond Sor rtar core a aa 
r the offense against society as well as a sin piitencygebia 

against God.” L & H STERN, INC., 56 Pearl St., Bklyn 1,.N. ¥. 
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| Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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The Murky Crystal 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Since you can embarrass an adult 
caribou about as easily as you can 
Mike Jacobs, there is no point at this 
time in calling attention again to the 
fact that Mike’s Louis-Conn promo- 


‘ tion, set for June 19, is a confidence 


game. Michael is charging $100 a 
peek, ringside—and $10 a look from a 
point near the outskirts of 
Scranton—for a sealed pack- 
age which may turn out to 
be empty. 

It is too bad that one of 
the greatest fighters of all 
time, Mr. Louis, should be 
involved, but I cannot say 
that I have heard Joe. asking 
Mr. Jacobs to return the 
public’s money, so I guess 
we will have to classify 
Louis, along with Conn, as 
a shill in good standing. In defense of 
both Louis and Conn, you can say that 
they need their share of the money 
more than Uncle Michael does. 

If this lapse from fair business prac- 
tice does not embarrass the fighters or 
the promoter, however, it has got the 
professional forecasters sweating copi- 
ously with malaise—not in the_public’s 
behalf, but in their own. How are you 
going to call the winner? Most of the 
seers know who ought to win, i.e., 
Louis, but in the circumstances this 
fight is such a —— piece of mer- 
chandise that the boys are running 
around in circles like a bird dog with 
cotton up his nose. . 


The rotary movements of Mr. 
Gene Tunney are representative of the 
trend, Mr. Tunney is not a professional 
forecaster in the strictest sense of the 
term. That is to say, nobody has of- 
fered him anything for his selections in 
a long time. But he goes on record just 
the same, so often that there are tea 
leaves hanging from his ears. And he 
is, as I say, representative. Here is Mr. 
Tunney’s rationale in the case of Louis- 
Conn, arranged chronologically: 

1—Says’Conn is a frightful bum, 
whom Louis will instantly knock out. 

2—Says that while Conn is a fright- 
ful bum, whom Louis should instant] 
knock out, Louis is an old fighter with 
five years’ rust on him. . 

8—Says that Louis is so rusty that he 
may not even be able to beat a fright- 
ful bum like Conn. 

You can sum up Mr. Tunney’s feel- 
ings with the title of a song once sung 
by Groucho Marx: “Whatever it is, I’m 
against it.” . 

Mr. Tunney points out that Jack 





Dempsey had not had a formal fight 
for three years when he met him, Mr. 
Tunney, for the first time, in 1926, 
with painful consequences for Demp- 
sey. Mr. Tunney ‘sue not carry the 
parallel any farther; I mean, he does 
not liken himself to Conn, the frightful 
bum. But the betting public did it for 
him, back in 1926, before 
the fight. The public could 
not see Mr. Tunney with a 
microscope. 


Tunney and the other critics 
who have their doubts about 
Louis are not working pure- 
ly by the book. Conn till 
now has looked better in 
training than Louis, and 
while history and precedent 
say that this stuff is for 
Sweeney, you find the critics succumb- 
ing to it every time. Give them a look 
at a fellow who is not killing himself 
in the sparring ring and they will rush 
off and rewrite their scripts. You hear 
it said today that the old, great Louis 
was deadly in training. I have watched 
Louis train, on-and off. since 1935, and 
I never saw him bother anybody much, 
though I must admit that some of his 
sparring partners were so apprehensive 
of homicide that the breeze from a 
moving glove could, and did, blow 


them down. 


This sermon has suddenly turned 
autobiographical, which means that I 
have skillfully worked myself into a 
hole. I have got to pick a winner, or 
lose my union card. And it is, to re- 
peat, a very peculiar fight to pick— 
though doubtless an honest one, the 
character of Louis being the best guar- 
antee of that. 

It is almost impossible to assay, on 
paper, the ratio of decline or deteriora- 
tion between Louis, 32, and Conn, go- 
ing on 29, after both have been away 
from the ring for four and a half years. 
Obviously Mr. Tunney arid the others 
make a sound point in questioning the 
ability of Louis to come back. He will 
never again be the fighter he was in 
1941. Conn may come closer to regain- 
ing his old form, and he made a pretty 
pus8 t of it last time. Louis can be 

saten by this character, But your cor- 
respondent dies hard, and he will not 
believe it till he sees it actually hap- 
pen. So make it Louis. And ibly 
by a decision. This talk that he must 
knock Conn out to beat him is no more 
sensible than anything else that has 
been said about the fight. 


I have an idea that Mr. % 
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RACING: Crowned: King 

Robert J. Kleberg, owner of King 
Ranch, knew he had a great horse. 
Trainer Max Hirsch knew it; so did Texas 
and Jockey Warren Mehrtens of Brook- 
lyn. The bettors were still unconvinced. 

Assault had won the Kentucky Derby 
by eight lengths, but the three-year- 
old’s chestnut neck was his edge in the 
Preakness. Precedent seekers pointed out 
that his sire, Bold Venture, broke down 
in training after winning the Derby and 
Preakness ten years ago. And an old in- 
jury to his right fore hoof made Assault 
look as though he galloped on three legs. 

Last Saturday, the skeptical majority 
of the 43,599 who flocked out to Long 
Island went to Belmont Park’s pari-mu- 
tuel windows to make Mrs. Elizabeth 
(Arden) Graham’s Lord Boswell the 6-5 
favorite. Assault, twice victor over Lord 
Boswell, was the second choice at 7 to 5. 

Out of the gate, Assault stumbled and 
Jockey Mehrtens had a moment of panic. 
Calming down, he rated the Texas Terror 
up behind the front runners. Then As- 
sault charged up in the final quarter mile 
to take over the mile-and-a-half run by 
three lengths over Mrs. Walter Jeffords’s 
Natchez—for the 78th Belmont Stakes, 
the undisputed three-year-old champion- 
ship, and racing’s Triple Crown. 

Only six thoroughbreds had won the 
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Associated Press 
Record Finish: In spite of a wet 
track, Herb McKenley of Illinois last 
week broke a world’s record at the Big 
Ten meet in Champaign, Ill. The speedy 

| British West Indian ran 440 yards in 
46.2 seconds, one-fifth of a second. fast- 
er than the official mark held by both 
Ben Eastman and Grover Klemmer. 





Seven barefoot passengers boarded the 
Constellation not long ago, eastbound 
from Honolulu to the Mainland. The 
situation was not as primitive as it 
sounds. The barefoot boys were mem- 
bers of the Punahou School track team, 
en route to the Penn Relaysin Philadel- 
phia. Coach Robert Paris explains that 
wi go around like that all the time, 
and asks,with devastating logic, “Since 
when does anybody need shoes on to fly 
300 miles an hour?” 


SS Mw 
The Constellation is currently involved 
in a rather tricky literary squeeze play, 
with Franklin P. Adamsas the victim. In 
his highly readable column, “This Lit- 
tle World,” he laments as follows: “If 
these Constellations retain their present 


speed..... this department will have to 
calk itself “This Infinitesimal World’.” 


RwwW Rw 


Harriet Woods, an Army Nurse who 
sweated out two years in India, curled 
4 comfortably in the Chicago - New 
ork Constellation recently and re- 
marked, with more than the necessary 
feeling,““The medical world has to know 
about this plane. It took a lot to stum 
the Army Nurses overseas, but one thin 
had them licked: that peculiar physica 
distortion caused by riding in a bucket 
seat. The only remedy I’ve ever seen is 
the sittable seats in the Constellation.” 


Here’s a piece of art work, unsigned by 
Olivia DeHavilland, which has been ac- 
uired by the Constellation Gallery of 
ine Art. Olivia did it on Flight 3 re- 


cently, flying from Los Angeles to New 
York. With a salute to the plane she 
was riding in, she entitled her drawing 
**The Shortest Distance Between Two 


Points.” Be Se Se | 

Anita Colby, deservedly known as The 
Face, has the curious title of “Feminine 
Director” at David O. Selznick studio. 





This means that she’s confessor, fashion 
designer, Emily Post and ringmaster for 


its stable of beautiful fillies. On the Los 
Angeles -New York Constellation the 
other day, she relaxed and took a holi- 
day, letting the beautiful air hostesses 
do as thev pleased. 


SAR 


On the Barcelona-bound Constellation, 
Leo Katzopened his briefcase and pulled 
out a Hotcan. One word. The Hotcan, 
which Katz invented, is a combination 
tin can and stove. You open one end (A), 
chemicalsstart reacting like anything(®), 
thereby heating food ©) in can (D). The 
Army used a lot of Hotcans. “But onl 
on special missions,” Katzhinted darkly. 
When asked why he didn’t uncork his 
invention up over the Atlantic, he said 
the food on the Constellation was so good 
he didn’t have to. He was saving it for 
Barcelona, where you can’t tell what 
you'll run up against. 
SAB SA 


Cruising regularly coast-to-coast and 
overseas, Lockheed Constellations offer 
these and other interesting people 
greater speed, comfort and safety. 
reservations through a travel agent or 
one of the Constellation airlines. 
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three big stakes before: Sir Barton, Gal- 
lant Fox, Omaha, War Admiral, Whirl- 
away, and Count Fleet. One more race 
would send Assault past Gallant Fox’s 
record of $308,275 won in a single year. 
For five victories in six 1946 races, .this 
years champion has won $299,020 
($75,400 for the Belmont Stakes). 

As Assault stepped into the winner's 
circle, Kleberg beamed: “He ran a good 
race in the Derby, a game race in the 
Preakness, and a great race today .. . 
We feel others will agree with us now.” 


Per 


AUTO RACES: They’re Back 


Traffic was four cars deep for 4 miles. 
It was Indianapolis’ big day, and the big- 


gest annual sporting crowd in America | 


was bigger than ever for the first postwar 
(and 30th) international 500-mile auto- 
mobile race. On Memorial Day, more 
than 175,000 auto-happy spectators made 
their way by foot and train as well as by 
car to the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 

A four-year absence had brought little 
change to the motor classic, Once again, 
many of the “spectators” were content to 
telax in the shade of the infield trees, just 
listening to the cars zoom around the 2%- 
mile brick and cement track. There were 
no rocket, jet-propelled, or atom-driven 


racers. Instead, the drivers faced the reali- ° 


ties of present shortages. The main trou- 
ble was insufficient parts to repair the 
low-slung gasoline- and alcohol-driven 
speed buggies. 

Thirty-three cars roared off at the start, 
but in an hour fourteen of them were in 
the pits for repairs, Eliminations set a 
record. Two crackups put out Paul Russo 
of Kenosha, Wis. (with a broken leg), 
and Mauri Rose of South Bend, Ind. 
(with a fractured hip). A dropped valve 
at 802% miles forced out Ralph Hepburn 
of Van Nuys, Calif., the pre-race favorite 
who set a qualifying record of 183.944 
miles per hour. 

At the end, only seven drivers com- 
ee the grueling 200 laps. The lucky 

rst: George Robson, 36, of Los Angeles. 

With his rear-drive Thorne Engineer- 
ing Special fed on a diet of pure alcohol, 
Robson drove without relief and stopped 
only once—for 30 seconds. He passed a 
psychological block at 165 miles; in 1940 
and 1941 he had been stopped there by 
mechanical breakdowns. But for the last 
800 miles, his six-cylinder supercharger 
was pressed. Jimmy Jackson, Indianapolis 
native, kept nudging Robson with his 
four-cylinder front-drive Boyle Special. 

At the checkered flag, it was Robson 
first in 4 hours 21 minutes 16.7 seconds 
(114.820 MPH), with Jackson second, 
less than a minute behind. Robson drove 
two extra laps to think of something to 
say to the press and radio. He finally 

ulled up, credited “racing luck” and “the 
best pit crew in the business,” and col- 
lected for his first major victory almost 
$45,000 in prizes, a TWA trip around the 
world, and a year’s meal ticket to Wheel- 
ers Restaurant in Indianapolis. 
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Golf: Nelson up, Burton down 


‘GOLF: Redcoat’s Defeat . 


It was all a mystery to Dick Burton, 
British Open golf champion. He had 
never, never criticized sub-par American 
scores or challenged. Byron Nelson, the 
mechanical wonder of American golf, to fore,” 
a match. He was misquoted, or someone fnew 
dreamed up the statements attributed to @itinera 
him (Newsweex, April 1). However, fj the sp 
when he was invited to a 36-hole duel ff possib 
with Nelson, he could do only the sport- jj @ supé 
ing thing. He accepted. Unf 

The genial, 38-year-old British cham- § bogs ¢ 
pion, who won his title in 1989, explained of wh 
everything to American reporters May 27 §j instan 
after his arrival aboard the’ Gripsholm. fj the “\ 
He was, he admitted, “badly in need of § tediou 
competition.” During the war, he had the si 
spent more than five years with the RAF, [J and c 
most of them in Africa with General [J space, 
Montgomery’s Desert Rats. Since his dis- [J are a. 
charge last October, he had played in 
only four tournaments. And he hed just 
spent ten days at sea. 

Two days later, with only a nine hole 
practice workout behind him, Burton 
strode on sea legs over the Charles River 
Country Club course in Newton, Mass, 
For one hole, Richard the Lion-Hearted” 
held his own against Nelson. Then he: 
went down like Bruce Woodcock, 
recent British fistic invader. Nelson's 
drives were longer, his approaches closer,” 
and his putts surer. Burton accurately: 
described his own play as “spotty.” The 
tall Texan breezed away to go.6 up on’ 
the first eighteen holes. _ 

Next day, at Mamaroneck, N. Y., Bur- 
ton did better at the Winged Foot course, 
where the second half of the International 
match and a Looe 
Tourney were being sta jointly. He: 

f Sison Gor nine holes. ' 
But the match was running out. Nelson: 
took the tenth hole, halved the next two,’ 
and won by the whopping score of 7 up 
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THEATER 
Wellesapoppin 


No one can say Orson Welles wasn’t in 
there pitching with “Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” but any number of his 
friends will wish that he hadn't tried 
quite so hard, Despite its pretensions to 
an elaborate and tricky production, in- 
cluding a Cole Porter score and a reason- 
ably lucid. theme derived from Jules 
Verne’s novel of the same title, this ex- 
travaganza whips up into an upper-mid-~ 
dle-class “Hellzapoppin.” 

Arthur Margetson, unruffled by either 
his wager to girdle the globe in eighty 
days (as of 1872), or by the bedlam 
on stage, cgntributes an amusing imper- 
sonation of that imperturbable English- 
man, Phileas Fogg. In the moments when 
the general shooting and scuffling calm 
down in the interests of song and lovers’ 
problems, Mary Healy, Julie Warren, and 
Larry Laurence make the most of a some- 
what limited opportunity. 

Temporarily, at least, Welles himself is 
playing the “double dealing” copper’s 
nark who tracks Phileas around the globe 
















rton, {funder the impression that the solvent ex- 
had @plorer is a bank robber. Apparently 
rican {Welles is also under the impression that 
the ffhis sleuth is Dick Deadeye out of “Pina- 
if, to [§ fore,” and he plays him that way with a 
eone f¥new disguise for every nation on the 
d to itinerary. If the rest of the show matched 
ever, [the spirit of his performance, it is barely 
duel § possible that it might have added up to 


port- (fa superior brand of theatrical nonsense. 

Unfortunately, “Around the World” 
ham- [ bogs down too often in its own delusion 
ined {§ of whimsy and grandeur. The score, for 
y 27 #instance, is no more than adequate. And 







iolm. {fj the “Wellesapoppin” gags become a little 
.d of {tedious with repetition, even including 
had {§the silent movies that serve as a clever 
RAF, ff and often funny device to bridge time, 
neral ff Space, and plot. Nelson Barclift’s dances 
; dis- § are a little too sedate for the madcap sur- 
d in ; 















































3 Graphic House 
His magic is adequate, the show isn’t 















VOICE WRITING put an 
end to taking work 
home for me! 


Phone calls— conferences 
—interviews—all day long. 


And a steady flow of correspondence, too. 


No wonder the day never was long enough 
for all he had to do! 


Then he turned to VOICE WRITING— 
And found he could clear his desk 


in half the time—and leave 
his outside hours free for relaxation. 


~ It is surprising how quickly letters, orders, memos move off your desk 


when you can dictate them to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. No 
waste motion, no delays. You and your secretary both get more done, with 
less effort. Phone Ediphone, your city, and let a representative prove it on 
your own work. Or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. B6, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) : 


EDISON 


Electronic . 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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roundings. The settings by Robert Davi- 
son are complicated but they survived 
opening night. 

At one time or another various char- 
acters and a group of marines scuttle up 
and down the aisles; eagle feathers from 
a trap in the ceiling harry the audience 
after the source of the feathers, a stuffed 
eagle, snatches Mr. Fogg from a sacri- 
ficial altar. Other devices bearing a rea- 
sonable resemblance to Olsen and John- 
son at their daffiest include the collapse of 
a railroad bridge at Perilous Pass in Medi- 
cine Bow, the passage of a plastic ele- 
phant across the stage, and a troop of 
Japanese acrobats in an active interlude in 
a circus scene, which brings us back to 
Mr. Welles. 

Stepping out of character at this point, 
the copper’s nark demonstrates a few of 
the producer’s favorite parlor tricks, most- 
ly involving the materialization of pi- 
geons, ducks, and a particularly attractive 


_ young lady out of thin air. One loudly 


protesting duck is hauled out of the vest 
pocket of a protesting patron. All in all, 
Welles as a magician is adequate. It’s too 
bad he wasn’t as expert a magician with 
his show. (AROUND THE WorLD. Orson 
Welles, producer-director. Alvin Colt and 
Robert Davison, costumes and sets. Nel- 
son Barclift, choreography.) 


PP 


Choice Variety 

Under the auspices of the trade paper 
Variety, fifteen of New York’s drama 
critics got together last week on handing 
out some awards. The result of Variety’s 
annual poll cited Laurence Olivier (the 
Old Vic Company) and Betty Field 
(“Dream Girl”) as the best actor and 
actress in Broadway’s 1945-46 season. 

Winners in a dozen other categories: 
best supporting actor, Marlon Brando 
(“Truckline Café,” “Candida”) ; best sup- 
porting actress—a three-way tie among 
Barbara Bel Geddes (“Deep Are the 
Roots”), Joyce Redmond (“Henry IV,” 
Part II), and Mildred Natwick (“Can- 
dida”). Most promising young actor, 
Marlon Brando (“Truckline Café”) ; same 
for an actress, Barbara Bel Geddes 
(“Deep Are the Roots”). Best male and 
female performance in a musical, Ray 
Bolger (“Three to Make Ready”) and 
Ethel Merman (“Annie Get Your Gun”). 

“Annie” did as well in three other cate- 
gories, winning “bests” for Irving Berlin, 
composer; Herbert and Doroth 
librettists; and Helen Tamiris, dance di- 
rector (also mentioned for her chore- 
ography in “Show Boat”). For “Call Me 
Mister” Harold Rome was voted the best 
lyric writer. 

Two scenic designers tied for first 
place: Jo Mielziner (“Annie” again, and 
“Dream Girl”) and Robert Edmond Jones 
(“Lute Song”). Among directors, there 
was a wide divergence of votes for eleven, 
with Michael Gordon (Home of the 
Brave”), Alfred Lunt (“O Mistress 
Mine”), and Bretaigne Windust (“State 
of the Union”) sharing top honors by 
a slim margin. 
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King Miller’s Kids 

At 24, Gordon Lee Beneke of For 
Worth, Texas, was a promising tenor sax 
man who had just been tapped by Glenn 
Miller for the 1938 band which was to 
make orchestra history. In 1948, just 


spoken Texan—by then the Tex Beneke 
of the tenor solos and gravel-voiced vo. 
cals—enlisted in the Navy; his boss in the 
meantime had gone into the Army. 

As of the first of the year 1946, it was 
announced that Tex had fallen heir to 
the greatest good-will asset in the band 
business—the Glenn Miller name. For 





Beneke will uphold the Miller traditions 


Miller, lost on a flight between London 
and Paris in December 1944, left behind 
him a name and reputation of unim- 
peachable quality and as devoted a gang 
of followers as ever mobbed a band- 
stand. There had been ‘no Miller band 
since the fall of 1942; yet until 1945 the 
orchestra was still winning one poll or 
another and the nickels were still drop- 
ping in the jukeboxes for such famous 
Miller reissues as “In the Mood,” “Tux- 
edo Junction,” and “Little Brown Jug.” 
Hence, authorized use of the haunting 
signature, “Moonlight Serenade,” was the 
best kind of present any returning jazz- 
man could pray for. 





Glenn’s Men: Tex Beneke and the Ed ; 
Glenn Miller Orchestra as its official title 
runs—is made up entirely of ex-service- 9 4... 
men, except, of course, for Lillian Lane, ssa 
the lady vocalist. Some of the men were & iy i 
with Glenn’s civilian band; most of the line 
others were recruited from Miller's fa- aa b 
mous Army Air Forces Band, which and re 
played in Europe from just after the in- perfo 
vasion until the summer of 1945. Drum- “sag 
mer Jack Sperling is ex-Navy and was ett s 
with the Gremlins, Chief Petty Officer By. " 
Beneke’s wartime outfit at the Naval Volp: 


Training School in Norman, Okla. 
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Other Miller men were striking out on 
their own. Ray McKinley, that great 
~ i drummer-man associated with the Miller 
AAF Band through his hot-rhythm fea- 
ture numbers with them, was never a 
prewar Miller player. He headed his own 
band then and has now a fast-clicking 
new outfit. Little Jerry Gray, Miller's 
chief arranger both before the war and 
with the AAF Band, has also branched 
out on his own. Gray is also upholding 
Miller standards: with more Miller men. 
Selecting Beneke to carry on Miller’s 
own name was not too unexpected. Mil- 
ler had long urged Tex to go off on his 
own—along with such ex-Millerites. as 
Claude Thornhill, Charlie Spivak, and 
Hal McIntyre—but Tex refused for the 
time being. Also, both Mrs. \Miller and 
Don Haynes, Miller’s: canny business 
ihanager and the man she chose to see 
that Glenn’s traditions were upheld, knew 
that Tex had the standards they wanted. 
Miller never tolerated marijuana smok- 
qs, drunks, or troublemakers. Neither 
does Beneke. ~ 
» By last week, it was plain that Tex had 
nade good with his chance—and respon- 
ilities. The band broke. the all-time 
pitol Theater record in New York. At 
e Sunnybrook Ballroom in Pottstown, 
Pa.—one of the best dates in the business 
~they topped Miller’s own record there. - 
On May 24, they opened at the Meadow- 
brook in New Jersey and the younger set 
had to be turned away in droves. 
_ And as for phonggraph reeords—an old 
iller mint—they signed a Victor con- 
tract on the day of their first appearance. 
ey! Ba-Ba-Re-Bop,” that rhythm spe- 
, skyrocketed in one week from tenth 
fifth place in Billboard’s best-selling 
list. Their first four records have already 
sold well over a million. The King was 


dead, but he lived on through his kids. 
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When in Rome, on 


ag ~or so Robert Lawrence meri 
band Conductor, found out | ek. While 
5 the mguest-conducting paren of “Rigo- 
oll or cto” at the Royal Opera, he followed 
drop- American operatic custom and refused to 


indulge Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, .popular 


Tue Italian tenor and former Metropolitan 
Jug.” Singer, in the Italian habit of an encore 
nting after his big aria, The audience, however, 
5 the , hissed, and yelled until Lawrence 
jazz- Save in. “It was the worst example of bad- 


taste I have ever seen,” said Lawrence. 
1 the “The public insisted, and the public is 
title (g Overeign,” retorted Lauri-Volpi. 

vidi Infringement of local customs, how- 
vane, (g°Ye! probably had less to do with the up- 
were (goat than did national pride hurt by an- 
£ the other kind of American invasion. Law- 
5 fa. [rence Tibbett, who was also appearing, 


Thich fy YS billed in bigger type than —— 


e in. [g M4 refused an encore. Nor did the 
rum- (@ Performance go any better. Despite no- 
was (uces forbidding encores, and strong Tib- 
fFicer Support from Americans and Britons, 
laval the nationalist claque won out and Lauri- 
Volpi again took an encore. | 
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with VALLIANT- 
California: BURGUNDY 








ce is in the air! And what. 
/alliane Burgundy adds td oa 
ime m : smooth, well-rounded 
‘or 48 proof that Valliant’ Burgundy boasts » 
fopean ancestry. And to safeguard its 
wice quality, it is bottled by the winery in. 
‘alifornia.Full-flavored and delightfully dry, 
Valliant Burgundy is “good taste with any food.” 
Enjoy it every night—at home or at your 
lso try the Vallianc California appetizer 
wines: Valliant Sherry, Valliant 
art, Valliant Muscatel. W. A..Taylor & 
Company, New York City 
Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 
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Elliot GIVES YOU 


Wit and Wisdem 





In a fascinating reading package 
of three FREE business books 





Read how Sterling Elliott and son 
created one of the most successful, 
inspiring father-son combinations 
in American business as dramatically 
told in ‘“‘Unscrewing the Inscru- 
table” and “The Sterling Elliott 
Family”. In the past 70 years this 
tireless pair were awarded 211 pat- 
ents. Their stories have earned an 
undeniable place in the annals of 
American ingenuity. 

And the new “Elliott Addressing 
Machine Catalog’ shows you to- 
morrow’s methods of saving time 
and work. . .and how they can apply * 
to your business. 


This interesting set of three books 
will be sent FREE upon request. Sim- 
ply write, on your business letterhead, 
to the Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Learning to Play 

City childrgn from Maine to California 
and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico 
will be trooping out of classrooms to be- 
gin their summer vacations this month. 
Practically all of them will be chanting: 
“No more pencils, no more books, no 
more teachers’ cross-eyed looks.” To 
many of them the jingle is a myth. 

For five years youngsters in the larger 
cities have been going to “school” twelve 
months a year. With thousands of moth- 
ers holding down jobs in war plants, it 
was necessary to keep the children occi- 
pied and off the streets. Those families 
who could afford it sent their children to 
summer camps; those who couldn’t sent 
them to play schools. 

Started as an emergency measure dur- 
ing the first world war, play schools have 
been in continuous operation in New 
York since 1917, when a group of edu- 
cators and social workers got together to 
organize Play Schools Association, Inc., 
a nonprofit agency financed by voluntary 
contributions. The depression gave the 
association its first opportunity to prove 
its usefulness in peacetime by caring for 
the children of families suffering from 
economic woes. 

During the second world war the as- 
sociation started operating on a national 
scale, and it now is cashing in on depres- 
sion-gained experience by providing a 
daytime haven for the children of mothers 
who have been obliged to continue their 
wartime jobs or who have been forced 
into inadequate living quarters by ‘the 
housing shortage. 

How to Play: A Newsweex reporter 
last week visited a typical play schoo in 
New York. Though some play schools are 
in settlement houses, housing projects, 
and churches, this one, like many others, 
is in a public school. Just a few blocks 
from Harlem, the public school is at- 
tended by 250 children. About 100 have 
enrolled for the play school, which is 
strictly voluntary. But once a child has 
been enrolled, regular attendance is re- 
quired after class, on Saturdays and holi- 
days during the school year, and all dur- 
ing the summer. About half of the chil- 
dren and teachers in this play school are 
Negro. Many come from homes where 
both parents have full-time employment. 

In the school the children are divided 
into three groups: group one, comprising 
5- to 7-year-olds; group two, 8- to 10- 
year-olds; and group three, 1l- to 14- 
year-olds. 

The 5-to-7 group gather in a first-floor 
room in which movable partitions are ar- 
ranged to resemble a child-sized bunga- 
low. It is completely furnished with beds, 
chairs, tables, etc., made from cardboard 
and wooden boxes. In the “bedroom” a 
serious little miss was crooning softly to 
her “daughter” (a doll as big as she was) 
as she tucked her into bed. In the “kitch- 
en” another girl busily scrubbed dolls’ 
clothes, while a third girl was hanging a 


finished wash on a line. The “dining 
room” was occupied by a group of boys 
eating cookies and ice cream (a special 
treat on the eve of a holiday), and the 
“living room” was crowded with groups 
of boys and girls painting, modeling clay, 
or chattering. All 35 children were doing 
something. All seemed to be having a 
wonderful time. A teacher and two older 
children were around to answer ques. 
tions, but they did not try to direct the 
children’s play. 

‘Group two held sway in a second-floor 
classroom. There desks had been pushed 
back against the wall and worktables 
moved in, At one table seven or eight 
boys and girls worked on clay models. A 
girl about ten was making a statue of a 
pony, using a drawing as a model. A boy 





A barrel of fun at a play school 






‘was putting jathe; finishing touches on a 
mother duck asdher five ducklings. Other 
boys and ere fashioning papier- 


maché puppets and masks. The remain- 
ing twenty-odd in this group were off at 
one end of the room rehearsing a play. 
The play was about a girl who had an an- 
noying habit of losing money when she 
was sent to the store. The actors, direc- 
tors, and stagehands gave it everything 
they had. They were on their own and 
enjoying themselves. 

The older children in group three were 
in a room by themselves rehearsing a 
musical show. A boys’ glee club (formed 
only that afternoon) was running through 
“I Can't Begin to Tell You.” They were 
being led by a 12-year-old Negro, and the 
singers followed his direction perfectly. 
In one corner an attractive girl of 13 or 14 
was beating qut boogie-woogie on a bat- 
tered piano with several keys missing 
half a dozen teen-agers were jitterbug 
ging. Here, too, several teachers were 
present, but here again was illustrated the 
play school’s basic idea: Let children 
earn to play by playing. 
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Chor Chen f Distinetéon.. LORD CALVERT 


USTOM” Blended for the enjoyment of those who 


in America. So rare, so smooth, so mellow, it has never been 


‘—~ can afford and appreciate the finest...Lord Calvert produced except in limited quantities, with each bottle 


has been for years the most expensive whiskey blended _ individually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


RD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 








NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


EW Laxily 


adding enchantment 
to your first post-war 
vacation! 

















Vacation all the Way! 


Your vacation starts the minute you 
board one of these smooth-riding 
streamlined coaches...with their ad- 
vanced air conditioning and extra 
wide sightseeing windows, 


Pye solid gleaming miles of luxury 
coaches are rolling off the production 
lines. They’re alive with the up-to-the-minute 
features for which thousands of New York 
Central passengers voted. And many of these 
cars of tomorrow are ready today for your first .« 
post-war vacation. Ready to carry you, at low 
coach fares, on your way to the Adirondacks, 
New England, Niagara Falls, Canada, the 
Great Lakes or the Western Wonderlands. 





best dressed Dressing Rooms! 


Smart, spacious dressing lounges 
feature streamlined fixtures, lighted 
mirrors, electric outlets for curling 
iron or razor. . . the latest appoint- 
ments for your comfort. 





Coming— CARS ENOUGH FOR 52 NEW STREAMLINERS 
TO UNDERLINE THE NEW IN NEW YORK CENTRAL! 


ORK CENTRAL | 


The Scenic Water Level Route 









Ty this tor Size! 


Lots of leg room in the new feather- 
soft seats. Touch a plastic knob and 
they adjust instantly for reading or 
resting. And...on many trains, your 
seat is reserved at no extra charge. 
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Horse Laughs 


According to the opening sequences of 
“The Bride Wore Boots,” the Warrens of 
Virginia have been happily married for 
seven years. This untenable premise is 
quickly corrected in a divorce court. 
Sally Warren (Barbara Stanwyck) is 
crazy over horses and the great outdoors 
and rather admires a neighboring squire 
(Patric Knowles) with similar tastes. Jeff 
Warren (Robert Cummings) is more the 
cerebral or armchair type, who writes his- 
torical novels about the South and 
“wouldn’t ride a horse if you cut the 
animal's legs off at the knees and put it on 
roller skates.” 

That isn’t all. Jeff’s conciliatory Christ- 
mas present to Sally is a jumper: named 
Albert, and, in this section of Virginia, 
anyone who knows anything about horses 
at all has been laughing at poor Albert 

















for years. Simultaneously a contingent 
of dowagers representing the Daughters 
of the Confederacy visits Jeff to express 
their admiration. The good ladies leave 
behind Black Prince, also a life-sized 
horse, but historic and thoroughly stuffed, 
and a predatory belle (Diana Lynn) who 
knows her own mind and is well ac- 
quainted with the facts of life. 

By the time the Warrens are divorced 
and inevitably reunited, the film’s authors 
have thrown their typewriters over the 
windmill and played the field for laughs. 
That this hit-or-miss method tallies up a 
fair number of hits is due in good part to 
Cummings’s flair for farce, and to the late 
Robert Benchley, who stands by, amiable 
and amusing, in an avuncular role. 

Both the plot and the hilarious finish, 
however, depend on Albert, who inex- 


































































Belita concentrates on $1,000,000 worth of love and ice 


plicably develops a warm attachment for 
Jeff. When the time comes for Jeff to ride 
Albert in ‘a Maryland steeplechase, no 
jockey ever received more paternal con- 
sideration from a horse. Every time 
Jeff catapults out of the saddle, Albert 
plays “ups-a-daisy” and it isn’t his fault 
that he crosses the finish line first, and 
alone. (THE Brie Wore Boots. Par- 
amount. Seton I. Miller, producer, 
Irving Pichel, director.) 
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Mystery on Ice 


“Suspense” is Monogram’s third slide 
on the ice and the studio’s first $1,000,- 
000 production. As in “Silver Skates” and 
“Lady, Let’s Dance,” Belita once again 
climbs into her skates and skimpy satins 
for the cause. Although her register of 
artistic and athletic activities is even more 
imposing than her name and birthplace, ° 
in “Suspense” Belita modestly concen- 
trates on such relatively simple matters as 
love and skating. 

The plot, a turgid triangle involving 
multiple murder; revenge, and unrequited 
love, is hardly worth putting on ice. Barry 
Sullivan struggles manfully with his 
swaggering role of small fry turned big 
shot before his time. And Bonita Gran- 
ville has herself a spiteful field day as 
Sullivan’s discarded mistress. But it is 
only Belita’s affinity for steel and ice that 
jacks up this jaded tale. 

Although mystery fans would do better 
to curl up with a current whodunit, ice- 
skating fans will take particular pleasure 





®Christened Maria Belita Gladys Lyne Jepson-Tur- 
ner at Garlogs, Nether Wallop, Hampshire, England. 
Activities: skating, dancing, singing, painting, boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, piano playing, languages. 

















VACATION this Summer 
in Breeze-Swept FLORIDA 


More days to play, more ways to play! 
Yes, for a summer vacation that offers 
you more in fun, sports and recreation— 
every day of your stay—come to Florida. 
You'll enjoy Florida’s miles of air- 
cooled Atlantic and Gulf beaches, its 
thousands of breeze-swept lakes and 
streams, wonderful bathing, its famous 
fishing and other water sports. Tempera- 
tures are lower than those of a great 
part of the nation and summer rates are 
in effect in many places. This summer, 
treat. your family to Florida—and a 
happy, healthful holiday. 
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When you come to Florida this sum- 
mer, take a few days to travel around 
the state. You'll be impressed with the 
magnitude of Florida’s industrial and 
agricultural activities. You may find, as 
thousands have, that your. business can 
gain from Florida’s friendly tax laws, its 
temperate year ‘round climate and its 
strategic location in respect to new, 
growing markets. 


Send Today for your free copy of new 
booklet, “THis Is FLORIDA.” 503 Com- 
mission Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


FLORIDA | 





You have a date on June 16th! Give the best Dad in the world the best 
smoke in the world... a Karsten Pipe or a Kirsten Cigarette Holder 
oor both! The screntifically designed radiator cools smoke. removes 


throatirritating tars and oils, improves smoking pleasure, 


“RADIATOR” PIPE (on Key. sd on tO) a On 
4 sizes, $6 to $12.50 Long or Short, $2.50 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY, Dept. 304, Scattic 1, Washington 


For Real Pleasure 


The unchanging flavour 
and goodness of Teacher's 
is a deep satisfaction indeed. 
Since 1830 gentlemen of 
discrimination have agreed— 


> 
For Perfection in 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY— Get 


TEACHERS weevevercee = 


Glasgow ¢ Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co. 
86 PROOF _ Wew York 3,N.Y. © Importers Since 1794 
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in the skillful skating. (SusPENSE. Mono. 
gram. King Brothers, producers. Frank 
Tuttle, director.) 
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One-Track Claudette 


A recent advertisement for “Without 
Reservations” leers: “Claudette boards a 
train . . . without reservations . . . and 
finds that John Wayne's love-making jis 
unreserved too.” Perhaps if Wayne’s love. 
making had been more unreserved the 
picture would be more interesting; as it 
is, it is a tedious and obvious switch on 
the theme of “It Happened One Night.” 

Miss Colbert plays a novelist on her 
way to Hollywood for the screening of 


% 





Claudette and her Marine (John Wayne) 


her latest and most successful book. She 
meets Wayne, a Marine flier who re- 
sembles the hero of her novel, and de- 
termines to get him to play the part. To 
do this, she for some inexplicable reason 
assumes a fictitious name, and the merry 
fun begins. After a disgraceful scene in 
the club car, where she gets maudlin 
drunk and, with the help of Wayne and a 
Marine friend of his, builds an airplane 
with the furniture, she is thrown off the 
train. And, to practically nobody’s sur- 
prise, the two Marines get off with her 
and the trio continye by automobile. 

The rest is too painful to go into in 
detail, except to note that there is the 
usual lovers’ tiff when the novelist’s real 
name is discovered, followed by the usual 
reconciliation. In fact, there are a couple 
of tiffs, and either one would have been 
a good place to end the picture. 

Miss Colbert does what she can with 
the material at hand, and Wayne fairly 
seethes with masculinity. His love-making 
is, however, reserved to the point of be- 
ing casual. There is some unwitting 
comedy relief, provided by Louella Par- 
sons, as herself, and a good parody of 
“The March of Time.” There is very little 
else. (WrrHout REsERvaTIons. RKO- 
Radio. Jesse L. Lasky, producer. Mervyn 
LeRoy, director.) 





"We know that lowered costs, faster production 
. ube owrsweek and reduced maintenance will occupy the spot-e 


light when intense competition for markets 
returns. And we also know that Sturtevant air 
conditioning and engineered systems will have 


an important part in the attainment of these 

MES. (ti ak he benefits. It was demonstrated to us seven years 
ago that Newsweek attracts sizable numbers of 

E. B. Freeman the people who will direct industrial production 


President and General Manager 
6. F. Sturtevant Company. after the war." 
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Three and Giséle 


Giséle van der Gracht was born in the 
Netherlands but lived in the United 


States from the time she was 2 until she’ 


was 15, when her father, a Shell Oil 
official, had headquarters in St. Louis. 
Between wars she became a portrait and 
stained-glass artist in Leeuwen-Maasmiel, 
in Southern Holland, but after the Ger- 
man invasion she moved to Amsterdam. 
This year she was invited by the Nether- 
lands-America Foundation to tell Ameri- 
cans her personal tale of underground 
heroism. And she brought along illustra- 
tions of her story. 

These were a sheaf of 50 infinitely 
detailed pen-and-ink drawings done by 


Giséle, as she is known, and three of the 


young men who hid out in her small 
Amsterdam apartment during the war. In 
it there were never less than four and 
often as many as nine boys at a time. 
They were refugees, workers in the un- 
derground, or boys trying to escape from 
forced labor in Germany. 

In the last year of the war, three of 
them joined with Giséle in spending the 
long cold nights drawing—by the dim 
light of wicks burning in jars of brillian- 
tine. Their work, now on exhibition at 
the Schaeffer Galleries in New York, is 
traditional in style and chiefly of two 
kinds: wishful, peaceful landscapes done 
from memory, and pictures fiercely sym- 
bolic of the disintegration of Europe. 

For example, Giséle’s most talented 
student, Simon van Keulen, 19, an ap- 
prentice house painter who escaped after 
six months in a concentration camp, drew 
“Death at the Propylaea,” based on the 
Greek legend of a young hero who was 
slain by a tyrant on the steps of a tem- 








Schaeff ter Galleries 
“Death at the Propylaea” 


ple. With the grass growing between 
the temple’ stones, and the lone dis- 


torted figure, the drawing symbolizes - 


desolate Europe, slain by the Nazis. 
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Father Pieck’s Painting 


The latest addition to successful self- 
taught painters is a 65-year-old Dutch 
missionary who was marooned in New 
York by the war. He is the Rev. Philip 
Pieck, a St. Joseph’s Missionary priest 
who, before he came to New York on 
furlough in 1940, spent 32 years in the 


interior of the Philippine island of Panay. ° 


In 1941 Father Pieck submitted a can- 
vas to the annual National Art Week. A 
view of New York, it was selected for a 


week’s showing by Contemporary Arts, a 
gallery which specializes in launchin 
new collectors and new artists. When 
Father Pieck heard about the show after 
it closed and called for his painting, he 
lamented that he had never seen one of 
his creations on a gallery wall. But he 
has since corrected that. His present ex. 
hibition at Contemporary Arts is his 
fourth one-man show. This one is a fare. 
well to the ‘priest, who is about to retum 
to the Philippines, where his substitute 
was killed and his church and home were 
burned. 
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At his post in Panay, Father Pieck hadi. 


time to paint only during the harvest and 
planting season. “The Filipinos,” he ex 


plains, “are very practical about the place 5 


of stomachs and religion.” In New Yor 
he found much more time for art and 
spent six hours a day in his dreary hote 
room at an easel crowned with a picture 


a eee Me Fon 


of Christ draped with a wreath of artif) 


ficial red berries. At night he spread his 


paintings about him and studied theig. 


composition. If he was invited out he re 


fused, explaining that he had his other ' 
work to do. “His other work,” explaing}: 


his dealer, “is praying.” 


The People Walk: Father Pieck id 


an ardent student of the masters, Rem 


brandt and the moderns alike, though he: 


remarks severely that Picasso has gone i 
for too much social life of late years and 
therefore has not worked sufficiently to 


progress. Father Pieck’s paintings, like§: 
those of most primitives, are dreamlike, 
and repetitive. Never religious in subject 


matter, they are usually park or stree 
scenes crammed with people and 
occasional meandering mongrel. 

The people walk, skate (without 


if 


re 


skates), sit on park benches, read papers,& 


smoke (as Father Pieck does incessant- 


Father Piecx and his “Spring Afternoon”; his dealer says he never looks at legs 
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Everyone is pleased with the family’s new furniture. Mother did a mighty 
Mite job! Sis got the chaise-lounge she wanted, Bud's ship-bunk bed is 
Rog-er! And that easy chair is after-dinner headquarters for Dad! 


Right now — all over America —a lot of new homes are getting started 
and a lot of older ones are being refurnished. Seaboard is proud to be pro- 
- viding the funds that will provide the furnishings for many happy homes. 


Financing furniture contracts, through neighborhood dealers, is another 
of the many ways in which the Seaboard Finance Company, with offices 
from coast to coast, serves the American family. 
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FINANCE COMPANY 
“EIGHT BELLS AND ALL #S$ WELL® 
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/ SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 
FILTER EQUIPPED 





Join the millions who have dis- 
covered greater smoking comfort with 





The shape shown above can be had at 
$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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ly), carry umbrellas and satchels, and in- 


variably wear hats which usually, even 
on the women, resemble the large flat 
ones worn by priests in Europe. The 
women sometimes are dressed ‘in fishtail 
skirts-and black stockings because Father 
Pieck apparently does not realize that 
styles changed during the years he was 
away from civilization. His dealer claims 
he is one man who never looks at a wom- 
an’s legs. 

Though they are predominantly gray 
in color and very delicate, Father Pieck’s 
paintings, like himself, have wit and 
charm. He makes whole canvases of little 
elfin figures with sticklike legs and arms, 
dancing about, standing on their heads, 
or flying on trapezes. Of them he says: 
“They are amusing the way they hang on 
to each other and swing like people in 
a circus. Miss Francis [his dealer] didn’t 
like them at first. But young people 
have always liked them. I stayed away 
from the gallery a whole year to pun- 
ish her. Then someone bought one of 
them. So they sell; so Miss Francis 
thinks they’re good.” 

Among the owners of Father Pieck’s 
paintings are: Greta Garbo, who has 
three; Dr. Gayelord Hauser, Mrs. Dwight 
F. Davis, and Princess Gourielli (Helena 
Rubenstein). Proceeds from the present 
show will help rebuild the artist’s church 
in Panay. 
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Sticks and Stones 


It was a bad week last week for two 
older-generation artists: 
@S. J. Woolf, veteran portrait-sketcher 
and interviewer of celebrities for The 
New York Times Sunday magazine sec- 
tion, recently published there a violent 
attack on modern art. On May 28 his 
own realistic portrait of ex-Mayor Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia, for which New York 
City had previously appropriated $2,500, 
was returned to him by the City Art Com- 
mission. Though the commission made no 
public explanation, members privately 
said they just didn’t like it. 
@ Dean Cornwell, three times president 
of the Society of Illustrators and painter 
of decorative murals in the style of the 
last century, was publicly slapped by 
Vassar College. Five members of the 
college art department were invited to 
the dedication of Cornwell’s gold- and 
silver-leaf murals in the lobby of the 
Eastern Air Lines Building in Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York. The huge new 
murals illustrate the history of transpor- 
tation from oxen to planes. But a tele- 
gram arrived instead. It read: “Vassar 
College cannot indulge in backing any- 
one so reactionary as Dean Cromwell 
[sic].” Later, at the request of reporters, 
the head of the department, - Agnes 
Rindge Claflin, explained: “The members 
of the department are concerned with 
the many unimaginative public monu- 
ments of our day and therefore regret that 
in commemorating the newest and most 
progressive means of transportation an 
outmoded style of art was chosen.” 
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» One jigger of 
Southern Com- 
fort. One pony of 
Cranberry Juice 
or Grenadine. 
Juice of 4 fresh 
lime. Fine ice. 
Strain into cock. 
P tail glass. It’s 
marvelous. 
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As different and 
delightful as its 
charming name- 
sake, theScarlett 
O’Hara is more 
than a cocktail. 
It’s a never-for- 
gotten experi- 
ence that only 
the Grand Old 
Drink of the 
South can pro- 
vide. Try the 
other exciting 


recipes in the 
booklet- on the . 100 Proof 
bottle. LIQUEUR 
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SOUTHERN 
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Saroyan’s Army 

If “The Adventures of Wesley Jackson” 
is any indication, Army life took a heavy 
toll in cream out of the milk of William 
Saroyan’s human kindness. Like practi- 
cally every other soldier, Saroyan had his 
gripes. He has let out a good number of 
these in this novel, which depicts life in 
the Army as it was fought from desk to 
desk across this country and most of 
Europe. 

The things that irritated Saroyan must 
have irritated a lot of other men, too. 
As recorded in this book there was first 
of all the Army itself. Then there were 
the gold-bricking officers. The higher- 
echelon propaganda experts who sound 





















European 
Army brass soured Saroyan 























off on “What to Do With Germany” at 
fancy dinners and cocktail parties, and 
the Hollywood geniuses come in for their 
share of the beating. On the other hand, 
Saroyan condones’a draft dodger and has 
his hero help a deserter escape. 

“The Adventures of Wesley Jackson” 
is primarily a book of hate. Unfortunate- 
fly, this hatred is most often mere petu- 
lance. Only occasionally is it genuinely 
bitter, and only rarely does it rise to a 
mature anger. Nevertheless, it has 
enough of the old Saroyan in it to en- 
dear it to the hearts of Saroyan fans. 

Lonely Duckling: “My name is 
Wesley Jackson. I’m 19 ‘years old and 
my favorite eo ‘Valencia’.” Thus the 
hero introduces himself to the reader. He 
is the typical disarming Saroyan hero— 
young and naive, a nice ugly duckling. 
Wesley is “an American, born in San 
Francisco, whose mother came from 
Dublin, whose father came from London, 
met in San Francisco, fell in love, got 
married, and had two sons, myself and 
my brother Virgil.” 

He is a newly: drafted private in a 
West Coast Army camp when the novel 
opens. From there, he is sent to a Si 
Corps outfit in New York, then to Ohio, 
























HIDDEN LOSSES! How you hate all kinds—if you're a florist. Most 
practical way to dam the type that springs from guesswork addition 
is with a Victor Portable Adding Machine. Lists holiday orders, 
telegraph delivery records; makes estimates, too. Speeds figure work 
in shop or greenhouse—wherever you need right answers, fast ! 











MARKDOWNS ARE MURDER (and justifiable, in cases like. this). 
Faulty figures make a furniture man fume, too. If salesmen’s com- 
missions, installment accounts, and invoice figures have you wearing. 
out the hardwood—then—you guessed it! A Victor Portable, of course! 
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TABLECLOTH TYCOONS might take the tip— 
but a Victor Portable has more profitable restau- 

rant uses. Keeps your finger on food checking, 

_ pops up payroll figures, sales tax returns. If you’re 
a retailer of any kind, a 10-Key or Full-Keyboard 
Victor Portable pays / Your Victor dealer is in the 
Classified. Phone him for a money-saving demon- 
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stration, now. Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 


N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Illinois, U. S. A. ADDING MACHINES 
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Wherever electricity is distributed 
and controlled, you'll find equipment 
bearing the [D) emblem. 
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and finally overseas to London, where, 
while waiting for the invasion, he mar- 
ries a 17-year-old girl he picks up in 


‘ Piccadilly one night. They have a short 


blissful honeymoon before he goes across 
the Channel. His combat experience is 
brief and comparatively mild. Then he is 
captured by the Germans, escapes, and 
returns to London, where he finds his 
home bombed but his wife safe. 

Wesley is just another lonely boy who 
is suddenly told to be a soldier. His 
father—to whom he is devoted—has never 
recovered from his own experiences in 
the first world. war, and is a drunk given 
to periodic disappearing acts. Thus Wes- 
ley is even more dependent on the friends 
he makes in the Army than most soldiers. 
These friendships are the warp and woof 
of the novel. 

One and All: The men Wesley meets 
are for the most part typical Saroyan 
characters. There are the plain, good 
Tosca brothers. There are Joe Foxhall, 
the intellectual who has the combination 
to life, and the man known simply as 
“the writer,” who helps Wesley on his 
own writing career. There are “the Shak- 
ing Girl,” a sexual neurotic who is drawn 
with the utmost delicacy and compas- 
sion, and the millionaire soldier who 
thinks Yoga is the key to a good life. And 
then there is the draft dodger, who keeps 
one step ahead of the FBI for several 
years in some inexplicable manner, con- 
sidering that his favorite pastime is lean- 
ing out of hotel windows and dropping 
letters addressed to “People of the 
World.” All of the characters, with the 
exception of the girl Wesley marries, are 
drawn with the simple vigor and warmth 
that have marked Saroyan’s work in the 
past. The girl, however, never shapes up 
as a real person. 

Aside from the vitriolic satirical sec- 
tions on the Army itself, “The Adventures 
of Wesley Jackson” will inevitably strike 
some readers as highly charged senti- 
mental gush. To others, it will be the 
starry-eyed vision of a poet in search of 
beauty. In any case, there is much in it 
that will appeal to both schools of 
thought. Saroyan’s characters sometimes 
get tiresome in their indefatigable good- 


ness, and their nionpiotty often seems | 


manufactured. But his writing has so 
much gentle humor, warmth, and human- 
ity as to make what is good in this book 
very good indeed. (THE ADVENTURES OF 
WESLEY Jackson. By William Saroyan. 
285 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75.) 
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Parallels in China 


Despite fairly popular misconceptions 
to the contrary, the United States has 
not always been the honest, virtuous, and 
disinterested friend of China. Like the 
other Western Powers and like Japan, the 
United States has for better or worse 
always engaged in serving its special in- 
terests in Asia, and has seldom hesitated 
to give these interests precedence over 
those of China. From Caleb Cushing, 
America’s first envoy, to Gen. George 








If your father is undér 102, and still 
takes an interest in the way he 
looks, then on Father's Day, June 16 
give him a set of Seaforth good- 
grooming essentials. Seaforth, with 
its exhilarating suggestion of fresh 
Highland heather, keeps a man cir- 
culating all day long with That 
Wonderful Seaforth Feeling. 





SET F... Includes Shaving Mug, Shaving Lotion, 
Men's Talc, Hairdressing and Men's Soap... 
$5 plus tox. 


Seaforth Shaving Mug, Shaving Lotion, Men's 
Talc, Men's Deodorant, Hairdressing, Men's 
Cologne, Liquid Shaving Soap, Men’s Hand 
Soap $1 plus tax—in combination gift set? 
$2 to $7 plus tox. Alfred D. McKelvy Co. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Ye 
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Marshall, American policy in China has 
always been cloaked in righteousness and 
good will. But its effects have not always 
been felicitous and its professions not 
always upheld in the act. 

In “China and America,” his extremely 
useful summary of Sino-American rela- 
tions, Foster Rhea Dulles recapitulates a 
good deal of this history. Thus Americans 
looked askance at Britain’s war on China 
in 1839-40 to impose the opium trade, 
but did not hesitate to demand for them- 
selves the advantages extracted by the 
British in the famous Treaty of ‘ Nan- 
king. The American envoy stood by while 
Anglo-French warships bombarded the 
Taku forts in 1858, and then went on to 
negotiate a treaty which included all the 
benefits yielded to the British and French 
under armed pressure. 

The Open Door policy, forever associ- 
ated with John Hay and always cited as 
the cornerstone of American benevolence 


.in China, was actually ‘initiated, and the 


first draft of it actually written, by the 
British. It was directed, ironically enough, 
against Russia, whose pressure in Man- 
churia was at that time—1899—an up- 
setting factor in inter-power relations in 
Asia. When Japan took up arms against 
Russia in 1904, it received Theodore 
Roosevelt’s blessings. By agreements in 
1905 and 1908, the United States under- 
wrote the “special position” acquired by 
Japan in Northeastern Asia, and again 
yielded to Japan’s pressure’ during the 
first world war, recognizing Japanese 
gains in China in order to assure Japa- 
nese aid in the war against Germany. 

This companion volume to Dulles’s 
recent and excellent “Road to Teheran” 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 21, 1944), gives the 
story of American relations with China 
from the first clipper ship’s arrival off 
Canton in 1784 to the present. Although 
Dulles adds nothing new to the vast lit- 
erature already existing on this subject, 
his is a worth-while summary. 

He fails, however, to make his final 
pages on the current situation in China 
match the rest of his account, and, 
strangely enough for a student of Russo- 
American history, he does not appear to 
give necessary weight to the many paral- 
els between American-Japanese rivalry in 
China and the new epoch of American- 
Russian rivalry now opening. But those 
parallels are so striking, and they emerge 
so plainly from Dulles’s summary of the 
past, that his book should offer fresh in- 
tight to the serious student of Far East- 
em affairs. (CHmINA AND AMERICA: THE 
Story oF THE RELATIONS SINCE 1784. 
By Foster Rhea Dulles. 277 pages. Prince- 
ton University Press. $2.75.) 
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Rye Under the El 


New York West Siders will be inclined 
to look with a measure of scorn and 
derision on John McNulty’s narration of 

human kindliness inherent in certain 
characters who dwell in the vicinity of 
Mr. Timothy Costello’s saloon on Third 
Avenue, which is, of course, on the East 
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The Great Smoky Mountains are cool, high and 

’ full of fun. Asheville and Knoxville, national park 
gateways, are next door by Delta for weekends of 
play. No need to drive; hotel cars meet your plane. 


From Charleston to Miami, ocean breezes sweep 
inland with the cool of the sea. Summer fishing 
‘and swimming are the best of the year, hotel rates 
the lowest. Fly Delta to arrive fresh for play and 
return fresh for work. 


44-Passenger DC-4’s Now in Service 
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Taxi drivers are entrepreneurs... 


Side. But this is no time to make an argu- J rep, 
ment. East Side or West Side, no pub § the 
crawler worthy of the name will fail to § of. 
give McNulty’s “Third Avenue, New § may 
York” an A for Effort. Sid 

A learned man with a gift for research, J jar 
McNulty has watched with an unjaun- 
diced eye the truck drivers, the bar- 


_ tenders, the bouncers, the horse players, § to | 


the bums, the landladies, and the taxi § oth 
entrepreneurs who frequent those lati- § 41] 
tudinous reaches, and he has done a fine § bec 
job with his particular thesis. If out- / 
landers are led to think that “This Is New § Mc 
York” (as they may well be, since all § inh 
seventeen of his chapters first appeared 9 anc 
in The New Yorker magazine), they may § sy 
well be forgiven. The characters are not, ff it ; 
of course, any different from a similar set 


, : ext 
gathered for an evening, let us say, in 9 gio, 
Messrs. Kieran’s and Dineen’s equally § a, 
salubrious sanctuary on Eighth Avenue. § the 

The answer to any quibbling is that § yo 


McNulty has done a magnificent job of 











McNulty writes of Timothy Costello's... 
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= . and bartenders use short sticks 


reporting the speech, the situations, and 
the sympathy to be found in Manhattan’s 
off-the-track bars, and it really doesn’t 
matter if he makes a point of his East 
Side connections. In the long run, take a 
bartender, a reasonably short “stick,” and 
a group of regular customers, put them 
even in Queens and you have something 
to write about—if you’re a McNulty. In 
other words, this is a book that transcends 
all isolationism, that hits the high spots 
because it is as human as a slug of rye. 

A pretentious critic might read into 
McNulty’s sketches a social significance 
inherent in the loneliness of his characters 
and the seeming emptiness of their lives. 
Such significance undoubtedly exists. But 
it does not detract from the enjoyment 
extractable from his observations. Occa- 
sional readers of these sketches will find 
an unexpected continuity by reading 
them all at once. (THmRp AVENUE, NEw 
York. By John McNulty. 188 pages. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.) 
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They’re 100% ROUND WIRE— 
that’s why SWINGLINE Staples 
step up production in your office! 
You see, ROUND WIRE is stronger 
—gives cleaner penetration. And 
important! ROUND WIRE requires 
less strip-adhesive, commonest 
cause of clogging with ordinary 
staples. SWINGLINE precision- 





Theres why 
Swingline speeds 
production /” 


made Staples are also 100% 
uniform, machine-counted, accu- 
rately aligned—and best for all 


speed is what you need, get 
SWINGLINE trouble-free staples 
at your stationer’s today! 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City 1 + New York 





. See SWINGLINE’s 





No. 4 Stapler, Too!: 


Note these features: 
Triple action! It pins, 
tacks and staples! Swing- 












Back head—greatest im- 
provement in 20 years— 
exposes wide-open load- 
ing channel, permits ‘ 
quick and easy loading. 











Tllustrations by Beatrice Tobias 


| ++» but it could be any off-the-track bar 







ALL SPEED Products 
Sold Thru Dealers Only 
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standard staplers. If plenty of 
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Electronic speed-up 
for rat eradicators 


In this scientific age even the lowly rat- 
trap has given way to an electronic pest 
exterminator. The “bolt of lightning” has 

the taut spring as an instrument 
of death. 


Electronic rattraps made by one manufac- 


turer are operated by Bodine motors. In this 
application these motors were not chosen for 
precision operating cteristics which 


. Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
frequently chosen to dounusual tasks, because 
their wide application assures the product 
designer of reliable operation on his motor- 
driven machine. If you are planning a new 
oe Cae why not let Bodi —— 
years of motor application engineering help 
you? Bodine engineers will be glad to recom- 
mend the right motor for your application. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, lil. 
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Four Steps Toward Free Elections 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A generation ago, drastic action 
was demanded to drive corporate 
cattle out of political gardens, and, 
in the course of time, a pretty good 
job was effected by law. A similar 
cleanup is now required in labor 
unions, or Presidents and congressmen 
may become the helpless prey of politi- 
cal coercion. 

Several suggestions might be made - 
to President Truman’s pro- 
posed: six months’ commit- 
tee, to provide really free 
elections and to free all 
voters from servitude to 
the heads of the economic 
groups to which they belong. 

1—Drastic measures are 
needed to prevent the vast 
sums now stored in union 
treasuries from being poured 
into political campaigns. No 
freedom of choice can be 
assured to the electorate in the face 
of concentrated money offensives in 
politics. The ill-tempered boast of 
A. F. Whitney about his huge union 
treasure and his assertion that $2,500,- 
000 is authorized by his board of 
directors to wage political warfare 
have highlighted the danger of money 
in campaigns. This amount is three 
times the annual budget of the Re- 
publican National Committee. In a 
recent Presidential year, only $15,000 
was assigned by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee for the House 
campaign committee. A high-ranking 
member of the House once told me 
that a contribution of $200 would be 
considered “manna from Heaven” by 
the average House member. Most con- 
gressmen are men of modest means. 
What chance have they, if great labor 
monopolies are scattering millions-over 
the nation?- : 

2+The political restrictions now im- 
posed upon union members by their 
officers, by their conventions, and in 
their union constitutions should be 
removed, A citizen who holds a union 


’ card is still entitled to the secret Aus- 


tralian ballot, but in almost every 
other respect his potential as a citizen 
is severely limited. A good illustration 
of this was provided by Mr. Whitney 
himself in a case which recently passed 
through the courts of Ohio. The presi- 
dent of one of the locals of the B.R.T., 
Earl E. Pfoh, participated in an inter- 
union fight in 1989 and, as a result, 
was removed from his office by Mr. 
Whitney’s board of directors. Later, 
in the 1940 Presidential campaign, 





‘Cesare Borgia is said to have made 


Mr. Pfoh permitted his name to be 
used in a letter endorsing Willkie. 
On thé very dubious and technical 
ground that Mr. Pfoh in this letter 
was characterized as a “past” presi- 
dent of a local, Mr. Whitney and his 
board, under the constitution of the 
union, fired Mr. Pfoh from the union. 
The discipline in this case cut off Mr. 
Pfoh from the vital economic advan- 
tage of union membership. 
Such power over a man’s 
political activities permits 
the controlling powers in a 
union to mobilize great blocs 
of votes in support of or 
against political candidates. 
It is as serious a denial of 
individual rights as were the 
sinister threats of employers 
in the McKinley campaign 
to close up shop if Bryan 
was elected. 
‘ $—Provisions in law which substi- 
tute government for one of the parties 
in collective bargaining should be re- 
pealed. This is the essential evil of 
the Smith-Connally Act. It compels 
the government to compromise the 
strike with money and privileges which 
do not belong to the government. It 
ties up wages with all the monetary, 
taxation and price policies currently 
pursued by the government. It prac- 
tically imposes a regimented economy 
upon all enterprise. 

4—There can be no political free- 
dom when the law permits strikes 
against the whole people or the gov- 
ernment. A clear distinction must be 
made between strikes which cause 
inconvenience or localized distress and 
those which clearly threaten the gen- 
eral welfare, health and safety. A 
method should be sought to bring 
about some form of compulsory arbi- 
tration in issues involving primary util- 
ities such as railroads and the produc- 
tion of such necessities as coal and 
food. No one wants compulsory arbi- 
tration. But it may be the only way 
to prevent disaster. 





More than four centuries ago, 


this remark to Machiavelli: “Men will 
always forgive the loss of their politi- 
cal liberty if their private liberty is 
left undisturbed.” The extent to which 
union members have turned over their 
political freedom to their leaders, in 
return for economic gairis, shows that 
Borgia’s cynical view bas some valid- 
ity today. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, big name in the productio 


| — cw 
n and use of magnesium, shapes 


this useful metal by “extrusion.” A Shell Industrial Lubricant solved a serious production problem. 


Pressing Business 


_ ORDINARY SEAWATER, Dow extracts magnesium — 
industry's newest lightweight metal—shapes it by a 
number of processes, including extrusion. 

Simplest example of the extrusion process is a toothpaste 
tube, where pressure of the hand forces out a ribbon of paste. 
Industry uses giant presses to force metal through a die... 
and into “ribbons” of any shape. 

And in Dow’s operation—which saves many machining 
steps—the presses used to “squeeze out” magnesium are 


of the powerful hydraulic type. Trouble cropped up... 


The hydraulic fluid, an emulsion of oil and water, proved 
unstable and separated, forming scum. The scum, in turn 
caused erratic action of the governing mechanism... power 
Was transmitted in faulty, uneven jerks. 


Shell Lubrication experts, cooperating with Dow engi- 


Leavers In InousTrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


neers in studying the problem, recommended a more stable 
emulsion, using a soluble oil: Shell Virgo. I mmediate im- 
provement followed its use. Today, Shell Virgo gives com- 
plete satisfaction in Dow’s hydraulic presses. 


Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom 
good enough for today. Shell’s complete and progressive 
lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of plant and 
machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubri- 
cants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

v 5 ry 

Are you sure the machines in 
your plant benefit by all that’s 
new in lubrication? Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 























Really good whiskey was hard to find 136 years ago. Consequently Abraham 
Overholt’s little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny was the mecca for 
all within traveling distance who had heard about the rich, robust, grainy taste 
of Mr. Overholt’s whiskey. Well, Old Overholt is still being made on the site of that 
old distillery—still has the good taste that always stands out, and today, even as then, 
those who like an extraordinarily fine, straight rye whiskey ask for 


Old Overholt. Have you asked for it lately yourself? 
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"People come from 
miles around for 
? Mz Overholt whiskey” © 


5 years old 
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Straight Rye Whiskey —Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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